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PALESTINE: THE BACKGROUND OF PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS. 


I 


HE disorders which have been taking place in Palestine over 
the last two months began with a hold-up of Jews by Arabs 
on the Nablus road on April 15 last. 

The Arab parties had been showing restlessness and dissatis- 
faction for some time. In November, 1935, following an arms- 
smuggling incident at Jaffa, they combined to present a mem- 
orandum to the Administration calling for the establishment of 
democratic government, the complete cessation of Jewish immigra- 
tion and the prohibition of the sale of land to Jews. The Colonial 
Office, through the mouth of the High Commissioner, replied on 
February I, 1936, that its offer of a new constitution made in 
December, 1935," represented a practical step towards democratic 
government in that it proposed a Legislative Council with a large 
unofficial majority.2, It pointed out that the rate of Jewish im- 
migration was carefully gauged according to the country’s capacity 
and that a new Statistical Bureau was being established for 
estimating this, and that as regards sales of land, it intended to 
enact a law prohibiting these unless the Arab landowner retained 
a ‘viable minimum ’’—+.e. sufficient land to afford a means of 
subsistence to himself and his family. 

The five Arab parties sent separate replies to this communica- 
tion. The two most moderate—the Nashashibi, led by Dr. Hussein 
Khalidi, Mayor of Jerusalem, and the Khaldi—in principle accepted 
the proposed Legislative Council; the others demanded drastic 
alterations in the plan. It was therefore suggested that a delegation 
should come to London to discuss the question. 

Meanwhile the Jewish community was objecting strongly to 
the proposed Arab majority on the Council, on the grounds that 
it precluded the establishment of the promised National Home for 
the Jewish people, and was protesting against the proposed “‘ inter- 
ference ’’ with the free disposal of land by its owner on the grounds 
that the mandate? imposed on the British Government the 
obligation to encourage Jewish land settlement. 

It was at this stage that the disorder on the Nablus road pre- 
cipitated the crisis. The Arab parties cancelled their plans for 
visiting London and called a strike pending the granting of their 
demands. Jews fled the paralysed areas and poured into Jewish 
towns such as Tel Aviv. Raids by armed bands, hold-ups, sniping, 





(1) Published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5119, March, 19306. 


(2) Twenty-eight members, made up as follows: Five officials, two commercial 
representatives, eight elected and three nominated Moslems, three elected and 
lour nominated Jews, and one elected and two nominated Christians, plus an 
impartial president from outside Palestine who would neither debate nor vote. 


3) See Article 6; for the chief articles of the mandate, see pages 17-18 below. 
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bomb-throwing—some of it apparently indiscriminate—and general 
lawlessness continued to prevail. Lives were lost among Jews, 
Arabs and the British police alike, and by June Io eight battalions 
of British troops had been drafted in from Egypt in an attempt 
to restore order. 


The fact that the Palestine problem appears to have come to 
a head at a moment when Great Britain is busy with other com. 
plications has provoked considerable comment in the British press, 
There have been statements and insinuations that the trouble has 
been fostered by foreign Powers; for instance, the Times Cairo 
correspondent, in the issue of May 26, reported that Italian 
propagandists had been active in Palestine and were believed in 
well-informed quarters to be “ indirectly responsible for not a little 
of the rioting and bad blood. . . . Their object has been to play 
the spoiling game; they work equally upon the emotions of anti- 
Zionist Arabs—generally Moslems, for the sympathies of Easter 
Christians are usually with the Abyssinians—and also of ultra- 
Zionist Jews of the Revisionist faction ”’ (i.e. the Jewish Fascists), 
The Italians have categorically denied the accusations ; the Italian 
Consul-General in Jerusalem quoted the Duce as “ denying lately 
that Italians were taking any part in fomenting trouble,” and the 
Italian press (which has reported the disturbances at length, with 
full details of the British military detachments sent and men-of-war 
ordered to Palestinian ports) has declared that the story is a 
ridiculous invention. The Giornale d’Iialia puts down the Arab 
agitation ‘“‘neither to the Abyssinian dispute nor to events in 
Europe, but to a situation which began to develop during the 
European war and which is due to the then British policy ”’ which, 
as a result of promises to both Arabs and Jews, “ juxtaposed two 
contrasting and unassimilable races who hate one another and can 
never collaborate.”’ 


The brief history of the Palestine mandate given below will 
show that this statement can hardly be denied. But this does not 
mean that there are no other ingredients ; for instance, a detailed 
report in the New York Times of June 4 gives “ carefully verified 
extracts ’’ from recent Italian broadcasts delivered in Arabic from 
the wireless station at Bari, one of which “‘ would advise every 
Arab to understand how to get rid of the British incubus.’’* More- 
over, the ‘“‘ unwonted easiness of money in Arab circles . . . is 
considered by many to show that the Arabs must have received 
recent subsidies from abroad.’’* Further, the very fact that there 
has been a clash between white and coloured races in Abyssinia 
has undoubtedly caused unrest in other Near Eastern countries. 
No one can deny this who has studied the reports of the Abyssinian 





(1) The same paper reports that these broadcasts have grown less violent 
following a protest by the British Ambassador in Rome. 


(2) The Times, June 4, 1936. 
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campaign given in the vernacular press of the Arabic-speaking 


world. 


IT 


Since a salient fact is that the trouble is not new, but is a mani- 
festation of unrest and resentment which have simmered for years, 
it is not out of place to summarize the history of the mandate. 

The problem is a legacy of the War. Jews were not unknown 
to the Palestinian Arabs before 1914. They formed about one- 
tenth of a population of some 650,000 and lived in great part in 
self-governing settlements under a scheme financed by Baron de 
Rothschild. In those days the two elements were not at variance, 
partly because there was no political issue at stake and partly 
because, in any cases of friction between the races, purely local 
questions were involved. 

The war eliminated these two grounds for harmony. In 1915 
the Allies, bent on harrying the Turks from every possible quarter, 
held out to the Arabs the hope of becoming an independent nation. 
The promise was made by Sir Henry MacMahon, then High Com- 
missioner in Egypt, to the Sharif Husain of Mecca, in a letter dated 
October 25, 1919, which has never been officially published.‘ That 
this letter pledged Great Britain to large measures of policy has 
never been disputed, but questions have arisen over details, and in 
particular over the reservation which excluded some Arab 
territories from the agreement. The text is supposed to have 
excluded, on the ground of containing a non-Arab population, 
“the Turkish vilayet of Adana, containing the towns of 
Alexandretta, Adana and Mersina, and the Syrian districts lying 
west of the line Aleppo—Homs—Hama—Damascus.’"* The 
Arabs did not take this exclusion to extend to Palestine, and under- 
stood Sir Henry to promise support for their independence there. 
The British Government disagreed; thus Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in his Memorandum of 
June 3, 1922: 

“In the first place it is not the case, as has been 
represented by the Arab Delegation, that during the war his 
Majesty’s Government gave an undertaking that an independent 
national government should at once be established in Palestine. 
This representation mainly rests upon a letter dated October 25, 
1915, from Sir Henry MacMahon, then his Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner in Egypt, to the Sherif of Mecca, now. King Husain of 
the Kingdom of the Hejaz. That letter is quoted as conveying 





(1) For three not quite identical interpretations of the contents, see (i) Temperley, 
History of the Peace Conference, Vol. VI, page 14; (ii) Philby, Arabia. Modern 
World Series, pages 242-4; (iii) Winston Churchill, Memorandum on the Palestine 
Mandate, June 3, 1922, Cmd. 1700. 

_ (2) Temperley, op: cit. Sir Henry explained, in a letter written in 1922, 
that he had intended this definition to exclude Palestine; see Graves, The Laud 
of the Three Faiths, p. 53. 
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the prontise to the Sherif of Mecca to recognize and support the 
independence of the Arabs within the territories proposed by 
him. But this promise was given subject to a reservation made 
in the same letter, which excluded from its scope, among other 
territories, the portions of Syria lying to the west of the district 
of Damascus. This reservation has always been regarded by 
his Majesty’s Government as covering the vilayet of Beirut and 
the independent Sanjak of Jerusalem. The whole of Palestine 
west of the Jordan was thus excluded from Sir Henry MacMahon’s 
pledge.” 


The next event of importance happened in 1916. The British 
Government had to inform its French allies, whose interests, as 
well as those of the Russians, had to be furthered. Hence the 
secret negotiations which culminated in the Sykes-Picot agreement 
of May 16,1916. This divided the land-bridge between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf into five distinct regions. Part of 
the area was to be under British control, part under French, part 
to be a British sphere of influence, part a French sphere of influence. 
Palestine was to fall into neither of these categories ; the Agreement 
stated that ‘“‘ with a view to securing the religious interest of the 
Entente Powers, Palestine, with the Holy Places, is separated from 
Turkish territory and subjected to a special régime to be deter- 
mined by agreement between Russia, France and Great Britain.” 

In February, 1917, it was realized that the Sykes-Picot ruling 
could not be regarded as the final word on the subject of the future 
of Palestine. Sir Mark Sykes entered into close relations with 
Dr. Weizmann, the Zionist who had as early as IgIo interested 
Lord Balfour in the possibility of establishing a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. Negotiations between the Zionist Organiza- 
tion and the British Government were carried on throughout the 
summer of 1917 and culminated on November 2, 1917, in the 
so-called Balfour Declaration, which was in point of fact a letter 
written by Lord Balfour to Lord Rothschild which contained the 


following statement :— 


‘** His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement 
of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish Communities in Palestine or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by the Jews in any other Country.” 


There would seem to have been high hopes at the time of the 
Peace Conference that the promises to Jews and Arabs could be 
implemented simultaneously. For instance, publicity has recently 





(1) Italy, who remained in ignorance of this agreement until it was published 
by the Bolsheviks during the Russian Revolution on March 6, 1917, was sub- 
sequently compensated "by the St. Jean de Maurienne agreement of April 17, 1917, 
which later proved abortive. 
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been given? to an incident of January, 1919, which is redolent with 
cordiality and optimism. The Emir Feisul, son of Sharif Husain 
of Mecca, and later King of Iraq, was in London with T. E. 
Lawrence, acting on behalf of the Arab Kingdom of the Hejaz. 
He met Dr. Chaim Weizmann, who, acting on behalf of the Zionist 
Organization, signed with him an agreement promising “ cordial 
understanding.”” As things came about, neither party to this 
agreement was to represent a body sovereign in Palestine. Feisul, 
as the eldest son of the Sharif, doubtless felt entitled at the time 
to speak for the Arab peoples of Asia. But as their lands were 
subsequently divided he came, in spite of his and Lawrence's hopes, 
to-represent Iraq only. It would seem from the wording of a 
reservation to the agreement that he and Lawrence foresaw this 
possibility; it runs: “If the Arabs are established as I have 
asked in my manifesto of January 4 addressed to the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, I will carry out what is written 
in this agreement. If changes are made, I cannot be answerable 
for failing to carry out this agreement ; signed, Feisul ibn Hussein.” 
Events were to prove that Feisul could not be “ answerable ”’ ; 
his agreement with Dr. Weizmann therefore becomes a personal 
document of purely historic interest. 

Under Article 22, paragraph 4, of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, Palestine became one of those mandates whose 
‘existence as independent nations can be provisionally recognized 
subject to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance 
by a mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone.” 
On April 24, 1920, the Supreme Council of the Allies awarded 
the mandate for Palestine to Great Britain, France concurring, 
and added a rider to the effect that the Mandatory Power should 
itself be responsible for giving effect to the Balfour Declaration. 
The mandate was confirmed by the League Council in July, 1922, 
and finally came into force, together with that for Syria, on 
September 29, 1923. 

The foregoing account of the war-time promises to the Jews and 
Arabs, together with the text of the main articles of the mandate 
given in an annex to the present article, explain the expectations 
and demands of both parties in the years since the war. They 
also make clear the triple obligation placed upon Great Britain, 
to achieve: for the Arabs, independence ; for the Jews, a National 
Home ; and for the joint community, self-government. 


III 


Upon publication of the terms of the Mandate, the Palestinian 
Arabs were alarmed lest their land should be expropriated for 
purposes of Jewish colonization. To reassure them and make the 
position clear, the Colonial Office on June 3, 1922, published the 
Churchill Memorandum already quoted. This also stressed : 


(1) See the Times, June ro, 1936, and News Chronicle, June 16, 1936. 
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(i) that his Majesty’s Government did not contemplate either 
creation of a wholly Jewish Palestine or the disappearance 
or subordination of the Arabic population, language or 
culture in Palestine ; 

(ii) that the terms of the Balfour Declaration did not contemplate 
that Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish 
National Home, but that such a Home should be founded 
in Palestine ; 
that, for its development on these lines, it was essential that 
it should have in Palestine a status of right rather than of 
sufferance and that it was for this reason that it should be 
formally recognized in the Mandate ; 


that, for the fulfilment of the policy, the Jewish Community 
in Palestine should be able to increase its numbers by immi- 
gration, it being understood that such immigration should 
not exceed what might at the time be the economic capacity 
of the country, that the immigrants should not be a burden 
on the people of Palestine as a whole, and that they should 
not deprive any section of the present population of their 
employment. 


From 1918 to 1920 Palestine was subjected to army adminis- 
tration. This gave place to civil Government on July 1, 1920, 
Sir Herbert Samuel being appointed High Commissioner, assisted 
by a nominated Advisory Council consisting of ten British officials, 
four Moslem Arabs, three Christian Arabs, and three Jews. 

In 1922 Sir Herbert Samuel propounded a Constitution which, 
as a first step towards self-government, would have substituted 
for the Advisory Council a Legislative Council with twenty-two 
members, twelve elected, of whom eight were to be Arabs. The 
elected members were also to form a standing committee to advise 
the Government on all questions of immigration. 

But the Palestine Arab Congress boycotted the elections to 
the Council and Sir Herbert was obliged to abandon the proposed 
Constitution ; a year later the Congress also declined his offer to 
establish an official Arab agency. After 1922, therefore, the 
Government was carried on directly by the British Adminis- 
tration ; legislation was effected by the High Commissioner in con- 
sultation with his (nominated) Advisory Council, ordinances being 
published sufficiently in advance to enable the various interested 
communities to discuss them and, if necessary, to request 
amendment. 

Before going further, the organization of the Jewish and Arab 
communities in Palestine demands a word of explanation. The 
Jews are represented by an official Jewish Agency recognized 
under Article 4 of the Mandate, a national committee being 
appointed by an Assembly elected by the Jewish population ; the 
Agency is the Palestine branch of the World Zionist Organization. 
It carries on all negotiations with the Administration and governs 
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the policy of various trusts and funds? which deal with banking, 
etc., land purchase and the settlement of immigrants, agricultural 
development, education, social welfare and public health. Its 
task has been considerable, for the Jewish population, which 
numbered 83,794 in 1922, had by June, 1935, risen to about 375,000. 

It was the formation of a parallel official Arab agency that Sir 
Herbert Samuel offered in 1923. But the Arabs refused; they 
preferred to continue to handle their case through : (I) a committee 
of the Palestine Arab Congress, consisting of both Moslem and 
Christian Arabs, which was set up soon after the establishment 
of British control, and (2) a Supreme Moslem Council, appointed 
in 1921 to control certain religious foundations and certain Moslem 
funds. Many Palestinian Arabs also belong to the Istaqlal—the 
Pan-Arab Independence Movement. But for lack of a central 
co-ordinating body, there have sometimes been wide divisions in 
Arab policy. The “ Arab leaders’’ who are at present being 
quoted in the press as speaking for the Arab community are the 
leaders of the five different Arab parties. On or about April 27 last 
these made common cause and formed an Arab Supreme Council, 
but it is nevertheless obvious that the moderates and extremists 
among them are not always at one. 

To return to the political history of the mandate—after the 
failure of the attempt towards self-government in 1922-23, the 
mandate worked fairly smoothly in the hands of the High Com- 
missioner until 1929. There were occasional lesser outbursts of 
racial feeling, but no major incidents or changes of policy occurred. 

In 1928 the Arabs asked for an elective Parliament ; the Jews 
objected, pointing out that representation on a population basis 
would mean a large Arab majority. In 1929 the High Com- 
missioner (since 1928 Sir John Chancellor) gave an undertaking 
to the Arab Executive that he would go into the matter, and came 
to England to discuss it with the British Government. While he 
was away, the serious disturbance known as the Wailing Wall 
Incident took place in August, 1929. 

The Wailing Wall represents Holy Ground to Jews and Arabs 
alike; under Turkish rule the Jews established certain limited 
rights of access and the British administration retained the status 
quo ante. The Arabs complained that the Jews were attempting 
to extend these rights bit by bit, and on August 15 attacked the 
alleged encroachers. The fighting was not confined to the Wailing 
Wall area; feelings were vented elsewhere, and in all 133 Jews 
were killed, 339 wounded, and 6 Jewish colonies were totally 
destroyed, 

The High Commissioner, returning at once from London, 
announced on September I, 1929 that the discussions regarding 
constitutional changes which he had initiated with the Secretary 





_ (1) Notably the Jewish Foundation Fund which is contributed to by Jews 
all over the world. 
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of State must be suspended.' In other words, in spite of favourable 
beginnings, the disturbances meant that the question of self. 
government was indefinitely postponed. The parallel with the 
present (1936) situation is close enough to warrant pessimism. 

In November, 1929, the British Government made to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission the proposal which resulted jn 
the appointment of the Shaw Commission,* “‘ to enquire into the 
immediate causes of the recent outbreak in Palestine and to make 
recommendations as to the steps necessary to avoid recurrence,” 

With regard to the past, the Commission found that the outbreak 
had its fundamental cause in the Arab feeling of animosity and 
hostility towards the Jews arising from the fear that, by Jewish 
immigration and land purchase under the Jewish National Home 
project, the Arabs might be deprived of their livelihood and 
eventually pass under Jewish domination. The Shaw Report 
explicitly stated that in the opinion of the Commissioners the Arab 
attack was neither provoked, premeditated, nor directed against 
the British administration. The administration was also exonerated 
from blame in its handling of the dispute before reinforcements 
arrived from Egypt and Malta. 

As to the future, in the light of the disturbances and of its 
extensive enquiries in Palestine, the Shaw Commission’s chie/ 
recommendations were : 


(1) that the British Government should issue a clear statement 


of policy defining the meaning it attached to the passage in 
the mandate concerning the safeguarding of the rights 0 
non-Jewish communities, and laying down explicit directions 
regarding land tenure and immigration ; 

that the Government should make a clear statement regarding 
Jewish immigration and should review the machinery for its 
regulation and control ; 

that a scientific enquiry should be held int» land cultivation 
and settlement possibilities ; 

that as regards the Zionist Organization the Government 
should reaffirm the statement made in 1922 that the Organiza- 
tion’s special position did not entitle it to share in the 
Government of Palestine. That the Government should if | 





(1) For the same reason, the municipal elections due to be held in 1930 wer | 
also postponed. A new Local Government Ordinance governing them was drawn [ 
up by the High Commissioner in 1932, but was subsequently condemned by bot! 
the Jew and Arab municipal councils. It finally entered into force in 1934, ani [ 
the municipal elections were held on September 20, 1934. 


(2) Sir Walter Shaw (Chairman); Sir Henry Betterton, Bt., M.P.; Mr. M 
Hopkin Morris, M.P., and Mr. H. Snell, M.P. Their report (Blue Book, Cmd. 3530 
was published on March 12, 1930. The Commission should be distinguished from 
that set up by the Council of the League on May 15, 1930, to ‘‘ study, define ané 
determine finally the rights and claims of Jews and Moslems at the Western 0: 
Wailing Wall at Jerusalem,’’ which consisted of MM. Léfgren (Swede), Barde 
(Swiss), and Van Kempen (Netherlands), and which is usually called the ‘‘ Wailing 
Wall Commission.” 
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possible lay down some precise definition of the meaning of 
Article 4 of the Palestine Mandate ; 

(5) the Commission also made recommendations about the gar- 
risoning and policing of Palestine which were put into effect 
when the Pelice Force was reorganized under the supervision 
of Mr. Dowbiggin, of the Ceylon Police Force, in 1930, 


In fulfilment of the first and second recommendations, the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) made the following 
statement in the House of Commons on April 3, 1930: 


““His Majesty’s Government will continue to administer 
Palestine in accordance with the terms of the mandate as approved 
by the Council of the League of Nations. That is an international 
obligation from which there can be no question of receding. . . . 
A double undertaking is involved, to the Jewish people on the one 
hand, and to the non-Jewish population in Palestine on the other ; 
and it is the firm resolve of his Majesty’s Government to give 
effect, in equal measure, to both parts of the Declaration and to 
do equal justice to all sections of the population of Palestine. 
That is a duty from which they will not shrink and to the discharge 
of which they will apply all the resources at their command.” 


This statement, together with a report on the execution of 
British policy,’ was submitted by the Mandatory to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission at Geneva. The Mandates Commission’s 
comment on the disturbances, issued in London and Geneva on 
August 25, 1930,? contained ‘‘ somewhat serious criticisms” of 
the British Government’s policy as mandatory. It held that 
inaction of the Government as regards its obligations to both 
parties had been the fundamental cause of the friction ; that its 
alleged failure to promote agricultural and educational develop- 
ment, and public works, and to promote inter-racial co-operation 
had caused local dissatisfaction with the régime; that the Shaw 
Report had been wrong in stating that the outbreak was not pre- 
meditated and not directed against British authority; that the 
British forces were entirely inadequate ; that the Mandates Com- 
mission had previously warned Great Britain of the possibility 
of such an occurrence, and that the British Government had failed 
in its obligations towards the Arabs by neglect of agricultural and 
other developments. 

The British reply, published on the same date, pointed out 
that earlier comments by the Mandates Commission could not be 
said to have foreshadowed these charges ; it laid stress on the fact 
that the obligation imposed on his Majesty’s Government by the 
Mandate “ is of a complex character,’’ and it protested against the 
way in which “ ex parte statements reflecting on the conduct of 
his Majesty’s Government have been adopted by the Commission,”’ 





(1) Cmd. 3582 of 1930. 
(2) League of Nations Document, C. 355, M. 147, 1930, VI. 
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12 
while the “ considered judgments’ of the Shaw Commission “ have 
been dismissed as untenable or have been ignored.’’! 

Meanwhile, an Arab Delegation had visited London to discuss 
a solution which would meet the Arab claims and bring peace to 
Jerusalem. On May 12, 1930, the Delegation issued a statement 
to the effect that the British Government had rejected its demands, 
viz., cessation of immigration, declaration that Arab lands were 
inalienable, and establishment of democratic Government with repre- 
sentation on a population basis. (It will be noted that the demands 
are almost the same as those made in 1921-3, and are identical 
with those contained in the Arab memorandum of November, 
1935).2, On May 13 the British Government declared that the 
“ sweeping constitutional changes ’’ demanded by the Arabs were 
incompatible with the requirements of the Mandate. 

Also in May, 1930, the British Government had given effect to 
the third point of the Shaw Commission’s recommendations listed 
above, and had appointed Sir John Hope-Simpson of the Indian 
Civil Service to enquire into land settlement, immigration and 
development. Pending the publication of his report, all immigra- 
tion into Palestine was suspended—a move which was misunder- 
stood and resented in Zionist circles, which appealed to the British 
Government “ to reopen the Gates of Palestine and thus reaffirm 
the rights of the Jews to return to their National Home.”’ 

The Hope-Simpson report was published as a Blue Book on 
October 20, 1930.3 Broadly speaking, it advocated intensive 
development of rural Palestine as the only means of carrying out 
the mandate—+.e. simultaneously raising the standard of living 
of the fellahin and providing a margin of land for Jewish colonists. 
It stated that this could not be effected without racial collabora- 
tion; ‘the results desired will not be obtained except by years 
of work.’’ As regards immediate land settlement and immigration 
the Report stated that no margin of land was available for new 
immigrants, and that “if there are suitable Arab workmen 
unemployed, it is not right that Jewish workmen from other 
countries should be imported to fill existing vacant posts.” 

The Report incensed the Jewish communities, who were not 
slow to point out that Sir John’s figures proving that no land was 
available excluded the Huleh swamp in the north and the Beersheba 
plain in the south, and that Jewish funds were available for draining 
the one and irrigating the other, so accommodating thousands of 
families. 

On the same day as the publication of the Hope-Simpson Report, 
the British Government issued a further Statement of Policy’ 





(1) For a fuller account of this incident before the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, see Bulletin of International News, Vol. VII, No. 8, October 9, 1939, 
pages 911-920. 

(2) See page 3 above. 

(3) Cmd. 3686. 

(4) Cmd. 3692, October 20, 1930. 
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framed after careful consideration of the Report, and designed to 
cover the points raised in the controversy which had arisen over 
the Shaw Report. 

This important statement was divided into two parts. The 
first was an ‘‘ exposition of the general principles which have to 
be taken into account as governing policy in Palestine and the 
limited conditions under which it must be carried out.’’ This 
section stressed the necessity for co-operation, and pointed out 
that the British Government had received no assistance from 
either Jews or Arabs in its attempts to achieve this. It also 
reiterated the statements in the Churchill Declaration of 1922 
regarding the Jewish National Home, the Jewish Agency and 
immigration. It argued that the promises to the two sections of 
the population were of equal weight and were not irreconcilable. 

The second part considered “the practical problems to be 
faced,” and stated policy as regards (i) police and military forces ; 
(ii) constitutional development: ‘“‘ the time has now come when 
the important question of the establishment of a measure of self- 
government in Palestine must ... be taken in hand without 
delay ’’; and (iii) economic and social development. This last 
point, which covered the vexed questions of land, immigration 
and unemployment, was in:great part based upon Sir John Hope- 
Simpson’s conclusions. 

This last part of the Statement of Policy was viewed by the 
Zionists as a serious deviation from the 1922 statement, and as 


going ‘‘a long way towards denying the rights and sterilizing the 
hopes of the Jewish people in regard to the National Home in 
Dr. Weizmann, the President of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, informed the Secretary of State for the Colonies that he had 
resigned on the issue, and the late Lord Melchett resigned the 
chairmanship of the Jewish Agency. On October 30, 1930, three 


Palestine.” 


leading members of the Opposition—Mr. Baldwin, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Amery, writing to the Times, deplored the 
Government’s failure to fall in with Dr. Weizmann’s proposal for 
a Round Table Conference between Jews and Arabs; in October 
General Smuts also protested, and in November Sir John Simon 
and Lord Hailsham declared the Statement to involve a departure 
from the Mandate. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) in a letter to 
Dr. Weizmann, published ‘in order to remove certain misconcep- 
tions’ in the Times of February 14, 1931, gave “‘ the authoritative 
interpretation of the White Paper.’’ So satisfactory was his 
explanation that Dr. Weizmann was able to inform the Press 
Association that the basis for co-operation with the mandatory 
Power, on which the Zionist policy was founded, was re-established. 

The tension which marked 1929-30 steadily relaxed over the 
years 1931-33, during which time Palestine, and particularly the 
Jewish communities, enjoyed a wave of prosperity unequalled 
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anywhere in the world during that period of economic crisis and 
depression. The High Commissioner endeavoured to “ bring the 
two peoples of Palestine and the Administration into closer touch 
with each other,’’* and succeeded in getting Jew and Arab unofficial 
members to work together on the Agricultural Council, the Road 
and Railway Boards, the Labour Legislation Committee and the 
Standing Committee for Commerce and Industry. But the Jewish 
and Arab representatives actively working fér collaboration were 
few in number,? and there was plentiful evidence of continued 
high feeling, as when both communities in November, 1932, 
rejected the report of the Director of Land Development (Mr. 
Lewis French) who had been appointed to work with one Jew 
and one Arab adviser. As against this, the Palestine Police and the 
Railway and Postal Workers’ Union are satisfactory examples of 
work in harness. 

Not until October, 1933, was there any serious manifestation 
of the unrest. The immediate cause of the riots, shooting and 
strikes which took place in those months was the highly increased 
rate at which the British Administration allowed Jewish immigra- 
tion—partly Jews from Germany, partly others for whom there 
was employment waiting owing to the prosperous trade conditions, 
(particularly in the citrus trade), and to other satisfactory develop- 
ments such as the completion of the oil-pipe line from Iraq, the en- 
largement of Haifa harbour, the satisfactory development of concerns 
such as the Palestine Potash Company and the Palestine Electric 
Corporation, and above all, to the consequent building boom. 

The Administration proclaimed emergency measures under 
the Palestine Defence Order in Council of 1931, and the disturbance 
never assumed the dimensions of the 1929 disorders. 

The history of 1934 is an excellent illustration of the difficulties 
with which the Administration is faced in framing its immigration 
policy. In the first months of the year, adjusting supply to demand, 
it reduced the number of Jewish labour immigration permits; 
the step occasioned protests and strikes amongst the Jewish 
communities. In December, an Arab delegation to the High 
Commissioner submitted that sales of land to Jews and Jewish 
immigration had reached such an extent as to be contrary to the 
promises to preserve Arab rights given in the Mandate. The High 
Commissioner (Sir Arthur Wauchope) replied with a Statement 
that the Government’s policy was to increase the productivity of 
the country, and that Jewish immigration (36,000 in ten months) 
was not excessive. At the same time he announced plans for the 
drainage of 10,000 acres of which 3,750 were to be reserved for 
Arab settlement. 





(1) Statement at the 22nd meeting of the Permanent Mandates Commission 


(December, 1932). 
(2) The best known Jewish group was the Brith Shalom or Covenant of Peace, 


a group of intellectuals and younger men led by the Chancellor of Jerusalem 
Hebrew University. 
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In December, 1935, the High Commissioner judged that the 
newly-formed municipal councils' were working sufficiently well 
to warrant further steps towards self-government. He therefore 
communicated to the Jewish and Arab leaders respectively the 
proposals for a Legislative Council which were outlined at the 
beginning of this article. Jewish dislike of the project was strong,’ 
for it was felt that it would give the Arabs undeserved and un- 
welcome dominance; the Arabs appeared less hostile to it than 
to the earlier plans in which they refused to co-operate, this change 
of mind being attributed’ to the wane of the Husseini party, 
which had always stood for non-co-operation. 

The matter was discussed in debates in the House of Lords 
on February 26, and the House of Commons on March 25, 1936. 
In the latter the Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. H. 
Thomas) defended the High Commissioner’s action against criticism 
levelled from all sides of the House, but made it one of his chief 
points that the Council would have very limited powers ; it would 
not, for instance, be permitted to discuss the Mandate or the Jewish 
Agency or to interfere with immigration. He contended that the 
representation proposed on the Council was fair in proportion to 
the population of 825,000 Moslems, 100,000 Christians, and 320,000 
Jews. . 

On May 18th Mr. Thomas announced that a Royal Commission 
would be set up to look into the whole Palestine question. Replying 
in the House on June g last, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 


(Mr. Ormsby-Gore) said that “His Majesty’s Government has no 
intention of appointing a Royal Commission or publishing any 
terms of reference until the British Administration is once more 


master of the country.”’ 
The inference is that the present disturbances have once again 


set the clock back. 


IV 


This very brief summary should have made clear the fact that 
the outstanding difficulties throughout have been the two vexed 
questions of land tenure and immigration, and that the problem 
is purely racial and political, not economic. 

The unusual period of prosperity through which Palestine has 
passed during the world crisis—foreign trade increasing rapidly, 
business activity high, virtually no unemployment, rising wages, 
balanced budgets and the accumulation of a considerable Govern- 
ment surplus—is the result of rapid and large scale capital develop- 
ment in a relatively backward country ; credit, too, must be given 


(1) See above, page 10, footnote 1. 
_ (2) See Report of the special conference of Anglo-Jewry in London, the 
Times, January 20, 1936; and the Colonial Secretary’s reply, the Times, March 13, 


1936. 





(3) See the Times, August 15, 1935. 
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to Jewish efficiency. A special external and non-economic caus 
—the inflow of Jewish capital'—has played a considerable part 
in creating this situation, and it cannot be denied that part, though 
not all, of the Arab inhabitants have enjoyed prosperity as a result. 
The increase in the Moslem population from 590,890 in 1922 to 
825,000 in 1935, alone goes to prove this. 

How long the prosperity will last is another matter. Much 
depends on the security afforded to property as a result of British 
Government policy; much also depends upon the future of the 
orange and grape fruit trade, which at present constitutes 80 per 
cent. of Palestinian exports, and which has up till now ep- 
countered no serious rival competing during the Jaffa orange 
season of the year. 

Were prosperity to dwindle, the task of the Administration 
would become more problematical. It will also become more 
difficult if, following the example of the British in Iraq, the French 
terminate the mandate for Syria.? As it is, it is severe enough, 
particularly in view of the fact that the two communities concerned 
are not isolated entities but form part of two racial groups with 


affinities all over the world. 
E. M. 





(1) The extent of this inflow is clearly demonstrated by the size of the import 


surplus in recent years :— 
Palestine Pounds  (000’s omitted). 

Import 

Imports. Exports. Surplus, 

1931 me 5,940 1,823 4,117 

1932 aoa 7,709 2,625 5,144 

1933 ds. 11,123 2,911 8,212 

1934 ak 15,153 3,502 11,651 

1935 ne 17,550 4,212 13,344 


(2) See decision reported in the Daily Telegraph, June 17,1936. 
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ANNEX. 
SELECTED ARTICLES FROM MANDATE FOR PALESTINE. 


PREAMBLE. 
‘| . Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed that the Man- 
datory should be responsible for putting into effect the declaration originally made 
on November 2, 1917, by the Government of His Britannic Majesty, and adopted 
by the said Powers, in favour of the establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that nothing should be done 
which might prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country; ...” 
ARTICLE I. 
The Mandatory shall have full powers of legislation and of administration, save 
as they may be limited by the terms of this mandate. 


ARTICLE 2. 
The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country under such political, 


administrative and economic conditions as will secure the establishment of the 
Jewish national home, as laid down in the preamble, and the development of self- 
governing institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil and religious rights of 
all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion. 


ARTICLE 3. 
The Mandatory shall, so far as circumstances permit, encourage local autonomy. 


ARTICLE 4. 

An appropriate Jewish agency shall be recognized as a public body for the 
purpose of advising and co-operating with the Administration of Palestine in such 
economic, social and other matters as may affect the establishment of the Jewish 
national home and the interests of the Jewish population in Palestine, and, subject 
always to the control of the Administration, to assist and take part in the develop- 
ment of the country. 

The Zionist organization, so long as its organization and constitution are in 
the opinion of the Mandatory appropriate, shall be recognized as such agency. It 
shall take steps in consultation with his Britannic Majesty's Government to secure 
the co-operation of all Jews who are willing to assist in the establishment of the 


Jewish national home. 


ARTICLE 6. 
The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the rights and position 


of other sections of the population are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish immigra- 
tion under suitable conditions and shall encourage, in co-operation with the Jewish 
agency referred to in Article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, including 
State lands and waste lands not required for public purposes. 


ARTICLE ITI. 
The Administration of Palestine shall take all necessary measures to safe- 


guard the interests of the community in connection with the development of the 
country, and, subject to any international obligations accepted by the Mandatory, 
shall have full power to provide for public ownership or control of any of the 
natural resources of the country or of the public works, services and utilities 
established or to be established therein. It shall introduce a land system appro- 
priate to the needs of the country, having regard, among other things, to the 
desirability of promoting the close settlement and intensive cultivation of the 
land. 

The Administration may arrange with the Jewish agency mentioned in 
Article 4 to construct or operate, upon fair and equitable terms, any public works, 
services and utilities, and to develop any of the natural resources of the country, 
in so far as these matters are not directly undertaken by the Administration. Any 
such arrangements shall provide that no profits distributed by such agency, directly 
or indirectly, shall exceed a reasonable rate of interest on the capital, and any 
further profits shall be utilized by it for the benefit of the country in a manner 
approved by the Administration. 
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ARTICLE 13. 
All responsibility in connection with the Holy Places and religious buildings 


or sites in Palestine, including that of preserving existing rights and of securing 
free access to the Holy Places, religious buildings and sites and the free exercise 
of worship, while ensuring the requirements of public order and decorum, is assumed 
by the Mandatory, who shall be responsible solely to the League of Nations in al] 
matters connected herewith, provided that nothing in this article shall prevent 
the Mandatory from entering into such arrangements as he may deem reasonable 
with the Administration for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this article 
into effect ; and provided also that nothing in this mandate shall be construed as 
conferring upon the Mandatory authority to interfere with the fabric or the manage. 
ment of purely Moslem sacred shrines, the immunities of which are guaranteed, 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 

June 3rd.—The Emperor in London. (See Great Britain). 

June 4th.—Statement to the press by the Emperor. (See Great 
Britatn). 

June 5th.—Italian columns were reported to be approaching 
the Blue Nile near the Sudan frontier, and villages west of Lake Tana 
were heavily bombed owing to the refusal of Fitorari Mangasha to 
surrender his arms. 

June oth.—Some fifty chiefs and notabilities gave an oath of 
fidelity and obedience to Italy at a ceremony in Addis Ababa. They 
included the Abuna, Ras Hailu and several former Ministers. Ras 
Hailu presented a document declaring that they freely accepted the 
sovereignty of the King of Italy, and affirming that they would no 
longer recognize “‘ any authority other than those appointed for his 
subjects by the legitimate reigning sovereign, King Victor Emanuel, 
King of Italy and Emperor of Abyssinia.” 

General Graziani replied, calling for collaboration in restoring 
peace, work, and justice, promising well-being for those who collabor- 
ited, and warning all who acted as traitors or provoked unrest of 
the ‘inexorable punishments ” with which they would meet. 

June 14th.—Marshal Graziani, in an interview with the Press in 
Addis Ababa, announced his satisfaction with the progress of the 
pacification of the country. ' 

It wasstated that the Decree making it obligatory to register 
all holdings of foreign securities with the Italian authorities did not 
apply to foreigners. 

June 16th.—Fresh submissions of prominent Abyssinian notables 
were reported from Abyssinian Somaliland, the Tigré and Shoa. 

Plans for the economic development of Abyssinia. (See Italy, 


June r6th). 


June toth.—It was learnt that a trade agreement had just been 
reached with the Soviet Trade Agency providing for the barter of 
commodities such as cotton and wool for petrol, kerosene, linen 


goods, etc. 


Australia. 


June 3rd.—The Minister in charge of Trade Treaties received from 
the Japanese Consul-General a document which was reported to 
contain a final appeal for the revision of the new duties. 

June 6th.—The Federal Government’s reply to the Japanese 
representations against the new tariff schedule was sent to the Japanese 
Consul-General. It was understood to express determination to 
adhere to the new schedule. 

June 15th.—Sir Henry Gullett, Australian Minister of Trade and 
Customs, stated that he had informed the Japanese Consul-General 
that Australia was prepared to negotiate an agreement on the basis 
of the new tariff, and that Japan was understood to be willing to 
co-operate. 
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Austria. 

June 4th—The 1915 class were summoned to report to the 
recruiting offices, “‘ with or without weapons.” Some 15,000 men 
were involved. 

Eighteen Nazi leaders accused of high treason by attempting to 
reconstruct the Brown Army after July, 1934, were acquitted of the 
charge, but 16 of them were sentenced to short terms of imprisonment 
for conspiracy. 

June 5th.—The Chancellor was understood to have informed the 
Foreign Office that his visit to Signor Mussolini had been a success, 
His explanation of the events which led to the Cabinet reconstruction 
was said to have found ready understanding with the Duce, who had 
shown full confidence in the course of internal developments in 
Austria. (See also Italy). 

Speaking at a lunch of the Anglo-American Press Association 
in Vienna, Herr Baarenfels said the Fatherland Front had been brought 
into existence as a collective assembly of all people who were agreed 
as to the necessity of Austria remaining independent. The develop- 
ment of the Front rested on two things, the former Christian Socialists 
and the Heimwehr. 

The best proof of the Chancellor’s respect for the Heimwehr was 
that he himself, a Heimwehr man, was Vice-Chancellor and commander 
of the Militia. Prince Starhemberg himself had proposed, a year 
previously, that all private armies should be disarmed and a militia 
created in their stead. His idea was to organize a militia on the 
pattern of the Italian Fascist Militia, but adapted to the Austrian 
character. It would be voluntary, and would be divided into a militant 
and a territorial organization. 

June 6th.—-In connection with reports and conjecture regarding 
the visit of Dr. von Schuschnigg to Italy it was stated in responsible 
circles in Vienna that Austria would not leave the League of Nations 
if Italy were to do so. 

June oth.—Speaking to a rally of the Fatherland Front the 
Chancellor said there would be no revolution inside the country either 
from Left or Right, as the Government were well able to keep order. 

The Roman Protocol remained, he said, the basis of their foreign 
policy, but Austria wished to live in normal and peaceful relations with 
Germany. They affirmed themselves members of the German family ; 
but they wanted Austria’s freedom to be respected. 

June toth.—Dr. Schacht arrived in Vienna. 

June 15th.—It was reported that according to recent information 
the initiative, in the current talks between Germany and Austria, 
and between Germany and Italy about Austria, came originally from 
Germany rather than from Italy. It was stated that after the re- 
construction of the Austrian Cabinet in May, Herr von Papen, the 
German Minister in Vienna, backed by Berlin, proposed the discussion 
of a modus vivendi between Germany and Austria, and that tentative 
talks began, on the lines of an Austrian amnesty for Nazi prisoners, 
the loosening of the German embargo on tourist travel to Austria, and 
the appointment of one or two Austrian Ministers with German 
sympathies. These conversations had made little progress owing to 
the stumbling block of unconditional recognition of Austrian in- 
dependence. 
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The first medical examinations of military conscripts took place ; 
eighty per cent. were found fit for service. 

It was reported that the Austrian gendarmerie had obtained a 
number of armoured cars. 

It was learnt that in view of the repeal of the Habsburg laws, 
the Government had decided to release some of the funds formerly 
used by the Austrian Emperor, for allowances to the Habsburg family. 
The lawyer watching the interests of the Imperial family stated that 
the entire fund amounted to less than £800,000. 

It was reported that the general ban on German newspapers in 
Austria had been extended for another three months. 

Signor Suvich, formerly Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
Italy, arrived in Austria; his visit, though unofficial, was connected 
by some with alleged negotiations between the Austrian Government 
and the extreme Nationalists. 

June 16th.—An article in the official Reichspost stated that a 
continually increasing majority of the Austrian people desired the 
restoration of the Habsburg monarchy, from which the permanent 
stabilization of internal conditions was expected. A restoration of 
the Monarchy would be a purely internal affair, and any attempt at 
interference with Austria in this matter ‘* must be resolutely opposed.” 





June 3rd.—A strike in the port of Antwerp was started under 
Communist direction, and appeals by the Socialist unions to the men 


to return to work to facilitate negotiations were ignored. 
June 4th.—The police arrested two Dutch Communists who were 


inciting the dockers to continue the strike. Workers were given 
police protection. 

June 5th.—The King asked M. Vandervelde to form a Cabinet. 
The Antwerp strike spread to some of the transport services. Dis- 
turbances occurred between strikers and the police. 

June 8th.—M. Vandervelde informed the King that he was unable 
to form a Cabinet. The Roman Catholics and Liberals were believed 
to have refused their support, as they could not give it to a Ministry 
that would not be headed by a personage independent of political 
parties. 

The King summoned M. van Zeeland. 

June 11th.—M. van Zeeland informed the King he was unable to 

form a Government, and his Majesty called a conference of all the 


political leaders. 
June 12th.—M. van Zeeland again accepted the task of forming 


a Cabinet of National Union. 

He received Socialist and Christian-Democrat delegations, who 
put forward the working-class claims to the 40-hour week, paid 
holidays, etc. 

Strikes broke out in the mining areas of Liége and Mons. 

June 13th.—M. van Zeeland succeeded in his third attempt at 
forming a new Government. The Cabinet contained six Socialists, 
three Christian-Democrats, three Liberals, two Catholics, and one 
non-party Minister, General Denis. M. Vandervelde was appointed 


Vice-Chancellor, and Minister of Public Health. 
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The National Council of the Liberal Party passed a resolution 
regretting the circumstances in which the Government had _ been 
formed, and reserving its liberty of action. 

Strikes were started in the National Arms Factory at Herstal, 
and in the Cockerill works at Seraing. The Ministry of the Interior 
recalled 2,500 gendarmes from the reserve. 

June 14th.—M. van Zeeland’s new Cabinet met to consider the strike 
situation, and decided to introduce sweeping social legislation, and to get 
employers and workers together at once, to conclude agreements. 
The Minister of Labour, M. Delattre, broadcast an appeal for calm, 
promising that the workers’ demands should be considered at once. 

A miners’ congress declared a general strike for June 15th in all 
coal mines; the miners’ demands included a 10 per cent. general 
increase in wages, the fixing of minimum wages, an annual paid 
holiday and a 40-hour week. 

June 15th.—The strike announced by the central miners was 
followed by others in the Liége coalfield, at Charleroi and at Mons: 
nearly all the men left work, but no premises were occupied by the 
strikers, and there were few disturbances, although shots were fired, 
wounding three policemen, in a conflict between police and strikers 
in Liége. Large forces of gendarmes patrolled the neighbourhood 
of the mines. 

The strike in the metallurgical industry at Liége spread to the 
Province of Hainault. Employees of some of the public services in 
the Liége district, including the electricity supply, ceased work. The 
Burgomaster of Liége forbade the assembling of more than five persons 
in the streets ; shops took the precaution of closing their shutters. 

Strikes also occurred in the electrical firm of Carels at Ghent, in 
the Engelberg motor-car-tyre works, and in the Meuse tube-works. 

Estimates of the number of men on strike varied from 110,0c0 
to 170,000. 

The Prime Minister, M. van Zeeland, asked the central committee 
of Belgian industrial emplovers to take immediate steps to consider 
the crisis in a conciliatory spirit. The Government issued an appeal 
urging workmen to keep within the law, and reminding them of the 
serious loss to the country caused by each day that strikes were 
prolonged. 

The Government formed a ‘“‘ Committee for Public Order,’’ con- 
sisting of the Prime Minister and the Ministers of the Interior, Justice 
and Public Works, to receive reports on the situation, and to be 
responsible for the maintenance of order. 

The Christian unions decided to join the Socialists, in order to 
secure higher pay, and asked the Government to summon the associa- 
tions of employers and workers to find a solution of the crisis. 

It was reported that the Government had introduced their un- 
employment insurance scheme, making insurance compulsory, lowering 
the pension age in unhealthy districts, and reducing the hours of 
work ; and that they would promote collective agreements, but did 
not consider it their duty to fix wages. 

June 16th.—The dockers at Ghent ceased work, as a demonstra- 
tion of solidarity with the Antwerp dockers. At Liége strikes occurred 
in the gasworks and among the municipal workers, while shop-keepers 
who were members of the Comité d’Action decided to give the strikers 
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all possible support. In the heavy industries the strike was spreading 
rapidly. 

, There were several incidents in Liége, where strikers succeeded 
in stopping the tramway service, and a procession through the streets, 
organized in defiance of the Burgomaster’s prohibition, had to be 
dispersed by gendarmes. 

Herstal was reported to be almost in a state of siege; a strike 
broke out in the electricity works at Bressoux, which supply the 
Verviers textile industry with electric current, and which were 
immediately manned and operated by soldiers. 

At Antwerp the tugboat men refused to handle laden ships leaving 
again for discharge at another port. 

The Cabinet approved the steps taken by the Minister of the 
Interior to maintain order, including the drafting of mounted and 
unmounted gendarmerie into the mining areas. It was agreed that 
the military might be used to operate essential industries if necessary. 
A communiqué was issued, declaring that the country was quiet, and 
that meetings of employers’ and workmen’s organizations had been 


arranged for the following day. 


























Brazil. 
June 4th—The Budget for 1937 showed a deficit of 268,144 


contos of reis (over £3 millions). The total revenue was estimated 


at 2,811,806 contos, or £32 million odd. 
June 8th—A trade agreement with Germany was signed in 


Rio de Janiero. 













Bulgaria. 
June 15th.—Dr. Schacht, the German Minister for Economic 


Affairs, arrived in Sofia, from Athens, and had conversations at the 
National Bank. 












Chile. 
June 8th—A Memorandum, drafted by the Government and 
dated May 18th, containing proposals for the reform of the League 
was published. It had been submitted to the Government of the 
U.S.A. and to those of the States of South and Central America, and 
also to all the States members of the League. 

The Memorandum was in seven parts, concerned with: existing 
agreements; prevention of disputes; conciliation; arbitration ; 
non-fulfilment of the treaty ; regional ententes; and the possibility 
of non-American States adhering to an American treaty which might 
be concerted, taking into consideration the declarations on the above- 


mentioned subjects. 



















China. 
June 3rd.—It was understood that the British Embassy were 
satisfied, as a result of searching enquiry, that none of the Embassy 
Guard was, at the time, in the part of Peking where the attack on the 
Japanese officer was alleged to have occurred. 

A Japanese authority in North China was reported to have stated 
that there was no truth in the rumour that the Japanese were pressing 
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Sung Cheh-yuan to establish a separate Customs administration jn 
Hopei and Chahar. 

The Foreign Minister of the Government of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi denied categorically a report circulated by the Japanese 
Domei agency that the South China provinces were contemplating 
war against Nanking. 

Any troop movements towards Fukien were due to the situation 
there, where Japanese activities were stated to be directed towards 
supporting an “‘ autonomous ”’ movement in the province. 

June 4th.—Reports were current that Canton troops had crossed 
the Hunan border and occupied several towns, but this was denied in 
official Chinese quarters. 

Japanese press report re alliance with Russia. (See Japan). 

June 5th.—The Kuomintang South-West Executive Committee 
and the South-West Political Council issued orders to the Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi troops to march northwards to resist Japan. These 
forces were to be called the ‘“ People’s anti-Japanese Salvation 
Army.” 

The Kwangsi War-lord, General Pei Chung-hsi, was believed to 
be the moving spirit behind the order, and to be more strongly opposed 
to Chiang Kai-shek and the Nanking Government than were the 
Kwangtung leaders: General Chan Chai-tong, the chairman of the 
Kwangtung Government, and the virtual dictator in Canton, was 
described as lukewarm about taking any action against Nanking. 

The Japanese Political Agent in North China, General Matsumoro, 
speaking to Japanese journalists in Peking, accused the British 
authorities of ‘insincerity’ regarding the death of the Japanese 
officer, and said he believed the Japanese might be compelled to 
consider special measures, if the British persisted in their attitude. 

Smuggling through the Demilitarized Area was reported to have 
led to such large accumulations of stocks that the smugglers were 
sending their goods southwards by the Tientsin-Pukow and Peking- 
Hankow railways. Efforts of the Customs officials at Tsinanfu to stop 
a consignment of 300 tons were defeated by the intervention of 
Japanese and Korean roughs, who mobbed the railway officials and 
police as well as the Customs officers. 

June 6th.—Several officials in Canton made statements disclaiming 
the intention of waging civil war, or of challenging Japan independently. 
They explained that the steps taken were gestures designed to stiffen 
Nanking’s resistance by offering the support of the South. 

June 7th.—It was officially announced in Canton that the mobiliza- 
tion of the Kwangtung forces had been completed, and that they would 
be prepared to march northward, into Hunan or Kiangsi provinces, 
in three days. (The press gang had been active in Canton for some 
days). 
June 8th.—The Canton Government were stated to have sent 
agents to solicit support from other provinces, but Yunnan, Kweichow, 
Kiangsi and Fukien were all believed to be in favour of Nanking, 
leaving only Hunan doubtful. 

The Nanking Government were understood to have demanded 
the control of the armies and of the financial resources of South China 
as the basis of an agreement with Canton for opposing Japanese 


aggression. 
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Chiang Kai-shek, in a statement in reply to the Southern appeals 
to fight Japan, said he did not believe the Southerners intended to 
mobilize, and warned them that questions like that of peace or war 
would be decided only by the Central Government. 

A report on smuggling, from the British Chamber of Commerce 
at Tientsin, pointed out that the term was a misnomer. The impasse 
had been brought about by a carefully prepared Japanese plan to 
isolate North China, to replace the abortive attempt to separate the 
five provinces from the rest of China. The Japanese had induced 
Yin Ju-ken to declare the autonomy of East Hopei, and then set about 
the *“‘ indirect ’’ undermining of the Chinese Government there by 
the institution of a tariff about a quarter as high as the regular Chinese 
Maritime Customs tariff. 

The report then made clear the methods Japanese traders were 
using to exploit this lower tariff, and said the Chinese authorities in 
the North were afraid to take action, “‘ since they know that they 
would be immediately involved in Japanese incidents.”’ 

The Chamber estimated that Yin Ju-ken’s administration was 
receiving in duties about $4 million (over £233,000), a month. 

June toth.—Kwangsi troops reached Hengchow, in Hunan. In 
Kwangsi Province conditions were stated to be very difficult. The 
currency was depreciating, food prices rising, the Government were 
conscripting coolies, schools were closed, senior pupils being called up 
for war service, and a rigid censorship was in force. 

Attitude of Japanese Government towards question of economic 
assistance to China. (See Japan). 

The Japanese Residents’ Association in Peking sent a petition 
to the Japanese Embassy accusing the British Embassy of insincerity 
in the matter of the death of that officer on May 26th, and stating 
that the British Embassy Guard included “* men who are guilty beyond 
any doubt,” and who were returning to England on June 14th. 

The British Embassy issued a statement explaining that the 
men were part of a guard which was due to go to Shanhaikwan for 
summer exercises on June 14th, but that they had been ordered to 
stay in Peking till the affair was cleared up. 

June 11th.—Reports were current in Nanking that Chiang Kai- 
shek’s subordinates were urging war against the South. 

The leaders of the Canton Government, replying to Chiang Kai- 
shek’s appeal for peace, sent a telegram accusing him of threatening 
the South by troop concentrations, and stating that the South found 
it necessary to despatch troops to resist Japan. Chiang Kai-shek 
would have to take the responsibility if he precipitated civil war. 

The Kwangsi forces were reported to have only penetrated Hunan 
as far as Hungkiao, and Hengchow was still in the hands of the 
Hunanese. 

Anti-Japanese deomonsirations occurred in 
both Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 

June 12th.—Tension was reported to have been relaxed in Canton, 
where it was believed that all intention of establishing an independent 
Government had been abandoned. 

Kwangsi and Kwangtung troops were reported to be withdrawing 
from Hunan, after a skirmish with Nanking troops near Hengchow. 
It was understood that General Chan Chai-tong, commander of 


several places in 
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the Kwangtung armyhad given a conciliatory reply te a sharp 
ultimatum sent by General Chiang Kai-shek on June 11th. 

The British Embassy at Peking announced that, in an identifi. 
cation parade, Japanese witnesses had been unable to identify any 
person as being directly concerned with the death of the Japanese 
officer, Sasaki. The Japanese Embassy spokesman re-affirmed, none. 
the-less, in an interview with the Japanese press, the original charges 
against the British soldiers. 

June 14th.—The Kwangsi army was reported to be remaining in 
position in Hunan, while the Kwangtung commander appeared ready 
to withdraw his support, and was understood to be sending delegates 
to Nanking. 

A foreign observer stated that Nanking Government troops were 
still pouring into South Hunan. 

Five Japanese warships were reported to have arrived at the port 
of Amoy, in Fukien province. 

The United States gunboat Monocacy joined the two British 
gunboats at Changsha, capital of Hunan. 

The leaders of the Kuomintang cabled to Dr. Wang Ching-wei, 
the former Premier, now in Germany, asking him to return and preside 
over the forthcoming session of the Central Executive Committee. 


June 15th.—Nanking troops continued to occupy border places 
in Hunan and Fukien. 

A special delegate, representing Kwangtung was reported to have 
arrived in Shanghai, en route for Nanking. 

The Japanese Consul-General lodged a strong protest against 
the anti-Japanese movement in Canton, with General Chan Chai-tong. 

The British Embassy in Peking, and the enquiry into the Japanese 
officer’s death. (See Great Britain). 

June 16th.—It was learned that the South-West Provinces had 
been requested to send representatives to the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang on July roth, in order to compose their 
differences with the Central Government. 

The Commissioner for Foreign Affairs in Canton, Mr. Kan 
Chieh-hou, is understood to have replied to the Japanese protest 
against anti-Japanese propaganda, that adequate protection would 
be given to Japanese nationals, but that the anti- Japanese movement 
was “a genuine expression of the people’s will, and a natural reaction 
to Japan’s actions since September, 1931,” and as such the Kwantung 
authorities found it impossible to repress. 


Czechoslovakia. 

June 4th. 

Defence Loan. 

The Supreme War Council decided to fortify the frontiers. 

June 11th.—A serious split was reported to have occurred in the 
Sudeten-Deutsche Party, owing to the dissatisfaction of the extreme 
elements with the moderate official policy of Herr Henlein and the 
other leaders, who maintained an attitude of loyalty to the Czecho- 
slovak State. 

M. Hodza, the Prime Minister, broadcast a speech on Czecho- 
slovakia’s national defence. 
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June 12th.—Negotiations between Herr Henlein and Herr Kaspar, 
the representative of the trade union in the Sudeten-Deutsche Party, 
were broken off definitely, apparently because Herr Kaspar refused to 
withdraw accusations made against the cligue surrounding Herr Henlein. 

The loan floated to provide funds for national defence met with 


an enthusiastic response. 


Danzig. sh 
June 12th.—A Nazi storm-trooper was killed, and some 50 persons 


injured in a brawl, when a German Nationalist meeting was stormed 
by Nazis. 

June 14th.—It was reported that Herr Foerster, the Nazi regional 
leader, had issued a proclamation placing the blame for the incident 
upon the Opposition parties, whose attitude to the Nazis had “ seriously 
atfected the unity of all decent Germans” in Danzig, and promising 
to leave nothing undone to put an end to the Opposition’s “ terrorism.” 

The German Nationalist Party was believed to have lodged a 
protest with the League of Nations High Commissioner in Danzig. 

June 15th.—A second Nazi Storm-trooper was reported to have 
been shot dead, and another seriously wounded, in a fight with 
Socialists at Wiesenthal, a few miles from Danzig ; nine persons were 
arrested. 

It was also reported that 40 people were injured in a Nazi attack 
upon a meeting of the Independent ex-Servicemen’s Party, whose 
leader, Herr Pietsch, was injured and subsequently arrested by the 
police. 
June 16th.—The Opposition parties (Nationalists, Roman Catholics 
and Socialists) issued a joint manifesto reaffirming the constitutional 
rights which, they claimed, the Nazis were violating. 

Two Opposition newspapers were reported to have been con- 
fiscated by the Nazi authorities. 

The Polish Government’s protest against Nazi outrages on Polish 
citizens. (See Poland, June 16th). 


France. 
June 3rd.—Further strikes began in a number of industries, 


bringing the number of factories involved up to some 300 in Paris 
and its suburbs alone. Over 300,000 workpeople were stated to be 
taking part in the movement for occupying the factories. 

At Lille the strikes spread, and four more factories were occupied. 
Similar action occurred at Lyons and in the Northern Departments, 
and the total number of workers out by the end of the day was 
estimated to be half a million. 

Settlements were reached in many factories, but new strikes 
broke out almost hourly. 

June 4th—The munitions industry became involved, and at 
Valenciennes 10,000 men at an arms factory started a stay-in Strike. 
Transport workers joined the movement, and a shortage of petrol 
supplies caused the curtailment of many services. 

The employers in the metallurgical industries broke off the 
negotiations begun on June 2nd, writing to M. Sarraut to explain that 
they had agreed to begin them on the express condition that the works 
were evacuated. Instead, more works were being occupied, at the 
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risk of paralysing the whole of French industrial life ; and they declared 
that the responsibility for restoring normal conditions now rested op 
the Government. 

M. Blum appointed his Cabinet, which included 18 Socialists, 
The Ministers were : Foreign Affairs, M. Delbos ; Finance, M. Vincent. 
Auriol ; Defence and Vice-President of the Cabinet, M. Daladier: 
Interior, M. Salengro; Justice, M. Rucart; Marine, M. Gasnier- 
Duparc; Air, M. Cot; Education, M. Zay; National Economy, 
M. Spinasse ; Commerce, M. Bastid: Agriculture, M. Monnet; and 
Labour, M. Lebas. 

The Premier broadcast a statement in which he said the new 
distribution of posts would serve as the point of departure of wider 
administrative reforms. (The appointments were divided into groups, 
each of which was under the supervision of a senior Minister ; e.g. the 
Defence Services were placed under M. Daladier, who was also the 
Minister of War). 

M. Herriot was elected President of the Chamber by 377 votes, 
against 150 for a candidate of the Right, and 8 for other candidates. 

The report of the Bank of France for the week ended May 2oth 
showed a decline of some 500 millions in the gold reserve, and it was 
estimated that they had fallen by a further 3,000 millions since that 
date (say £40 million). 

Writing in the Petit Parisien M. Rist maintained that the root 
of the crisis was economic and not budgetary. In the course of the 
past three years the national income had fallen from 250 milliard 
francs to 160 milliards. The bill holdings of the Bank of France had 
grown, in one year, from 6 milliards to 18 milliards ; this showed that 
their normal financial resources were insufficient, and that insufficiency 
was leading them straight to inflation. 

The disparity between French and world prices, which he put at 
20 per cent. at least, was poisoning their whole economic organism. 
It could best be removed by devaluation, and the process would be 
facilitated if the franc were at first attached to sterling. 

June 5th.—M. Blum broadcast a statement in which he said that 
the 40-hour week, collective contracts, paid holidays, etc., would be 
enforced by Bills which would be laid before Parliament at once. 
They must, however, have public security, and their efforts would be 
paralyzed by any disorder, interruption of public services, or panic. 

The Cabinet approved the Ministerial Declaration which announced 
that Bills would be tabled on June oth, providing for a political 
amnesty, the nationalization of war industries, a 40-hour working 
week, a collective labour contract, paid holidays for workmen, and 
the revision of some of the Decrees which affected the rights of public 
servants and ex-soldiers. 

The Minister of the Interior informed the press that the negotia- 
tions between the Government and the leaders of the C.G.T. would 
be pursued throughout the night if necessary in the hope of reaching 
a settlement of the strikes. 

The Croix de Feu announced that they were prepared to organize 
the workmen in “ non-party unions ” of their own. 

The strikes spread to sections of the workers, such as shop 
assistants, over whom the C.G.T. had no control. Very few newspapers 
appeared. 
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Strikes at the vegetable and produce markets which began the 
day before were settled. Petrol, however, was scarce in Paris, and 
several of the big stores there joined the strike movement. 

In the Nord Department it was estimated that some 100,000 men 
were out, at Lille go factories were occupied by the workers, andat 
Valenciennes the number of workers on strike was stated to be 25,000. 


June 6th.—The Prime Minister announced in the Chamber the 

3ills he would present immediately to fulfil the programme of the 
‘ront Populaire and, after a long debate, received a vote of confidence 
ry 354 votes to 210. 
The measures included an amnesty for political offenders; the 
40-hour week ; collective contracts ; paid holidays ; a large scheme 
of public works; nationalization of the war industries; the setting 
up of a Wheat Office ; the raising of the school-leaving age ; reform 
of the Bank of France ; and revision of the economy decrees. 

As soon as these had become law a second series of Bills were to 
be submitted dealing with unemployment relief, insurance against 
agricultural losses, reduction of farm debts, and old-age pensions. 
Then, after a brief interval, they would introduce a reform of taxation, 
making it both simpler and less onerous, but they would draw new 
revenue from large private fortunes, from the prevention of fraud, 
and from general economic recovery. 

As to foreign affairs, M. Blum only said they hoped the armaments 
race could be stopped by an effective system of security. They wanted 
“ indivisible peace with all the nations of the world and for them all.” 

M. Paul Reynaud said he was afraid that if the Government 
carried out their policy without adjusting the currency, they would 
only hasten the march to disaster. There were already 12,000 million 
francs of credit inflation, which would be doubled before the end of 


Increased production costs, with an over-valued currency 


the year. 
Would the Government 


could only bring industry to a standstill. 
make the mistake of rejecting devaluation ? 

In replying to the debate M. Blum said the attempt at deflation 
made by the previous Parliament had not succeeded, and no party 
could continue that attempt. The Government were inspired by 
another spirit ; they would seek to reanimate the nerve centres of the 
economic organism, to increase the amount of income for consumption, 
to revive production by increasing demand, to give back to a sad and 
anxious country the taste for work and the well-being which came 
from work. 

As to resources, the Minister of Finance would bring them an 
inventory of the financial situation as the new Chamber had found 
it, and a wider discussion could then begin. The country must not, 
however, expect or fear devaluation at their hands. 

He and his friends remained Socialists, and they would not have 
accepted their present task if they did not believe that its accomplish- 
ment would help to prepare for the later establishment of the social 
system they desired. But the Government was that of the Front 
Populaire, not of Socialism. 

As for the strikes, no one must expect him to disown a section of 
the working class who were fighting for better conditions of life. From 
the point of view of order, the occupation of workshops was perhaps 
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less dangerous than battles in the streets and clashes between pickets 
and police at the gates of factories. 

The Government’s duty was to act as arbiters, persuading the 
employers to negotiate and the men to trust in the action of the 
Government. The occupation of the factories was admittedly illegal 
but no employer had asked the authorities to clear his premises by 
force and he personally would never consent to use the police and 
the army for such a purpose. 

M. Tannery was superseded in the Governorship of the Bank of 
France, and M. Labeyrie was appointed Governor. (He was a Civil 
Servant and not a banker). 

June 7th.—A settlement in principle was reached of the strikes 
at Valenciennes. 

June 8th.—An agreement was reached on the settlement of all the 
strikes after an all-night conference between employers and men under 
the auspices of the Government. 

It provided for increases of wages from 7 to 15 per cent., and 
workmen and employees were given the right to organize themselves 
in trade unions, and elect shop stewards or delegates. 

During the deliberations the trade union delegates passed a 
resolution unanimously declaring that they had no desire to embarrass 
the Front Populaire Government. They admitted that the basic 
demands of the workers would be met by the Bills the Government 
had promised to table. 

The big stores in Paris remained closed, and the strikes spread to 
the tailoring trade and the Wagon Lits Co. 

A general strike order was issued in the coalfields and building 
trades, and work was stopped in the port of Dunkirk, and at yards 
at Toulon. 

In the Nord Department 50 new factories joined the movement, 
bringing the total of those closed to 414. All the miners in the north 
remained on strike. 

Speaking at the general meeting of the Suez Canal Company the 
Chairman of Directors, referring to “ fantastic reports ” regarding the 
position of the Canal, said the truth was quite simple. Article 1- of 
the Convention of October 29th, 1888, expressly confirmed by the 
Treaty of Versailles, stated that the Canal should “ always be free 
and open in time of war, as in time of peace, to all merchant or war 
vessels without flag distinction. The Canal shall never be used for the 
exercise of right of blockade.” 

He added: “If by act of force, which nothing entitles one to 
anticipate, any Power thought of forbidding entry into the Canal to 
another Power, that gesture would be equivalent to an act of war, 
with all its consequences.” 

The Secretary-General of the C.G.T. broadcast a statement in 
which he said the trade unions had won the greatest victory in their 
history, and that “the agreement puts the French economy on a 
new basis.” 

He asked all workmen to return to work in factories where separate 
agreements had been signed. 

The leaders of the employers’ organization (C.G.P.F.) declared that 
the negotiations had shown that both sides wanted to reach a settle- 
ment. They had pointed out that the wage increases imposed a heavy 
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burden on employers and on the national economy, and that the 
40-hour week would further aggravate this. They had accepted the 
acreement only in the hope that the resumption of work would restore 
, spirit of confident co-operation between masters and men. 

' The franc rallied in response to M. Blum’s statement of his policy 
but Rentes fell owing to fears of a big increase in public borrowing. 

June oth.—The Journal Officiel published a decree for the co- 
ordination of national defence, by which the Minister, M. Daladier, 
was charged with the co-ordination of the three Services, with particular 
reference to the rearmament programme, industrial mobilization, the 
allocation of Defence Estimates, and the examination of questions 
raised by international armaments conventions. 

A Permanent National Defence Committee was also set up, to 
be presided over by the Minister. 

The Prime Minister presented to the Chamber five Bills regarding 
the 40-hour week ; holidays on full pay; collective labour contracts 
in industry ; repeal of the decrees depriving Civil Servants of certain 
allowances and of those which delayed their promotion; and the 
restoration of the exemption of soldiers’ pensions from income tax. 

A delegation of employers from the textile industry told the Prime 
Minister that, while they accepted the terms of the general agreement, 
they felt compelled to ask for a subsidy on exports and for increased 
protection against foreign competition. 

The Agence Economiqué et Financiére stated that it estimated 
that the combined effects of the wages increases, 40-hour week, and 
paid holidays would raise manufacturing costs by about 12 per cent., 
without allowing for indirect effects, such as the rise in the price 
of petrol. 

A national agreement between the miners and mine-owners was 
signed in Paris. Work was resumed in many factories in the capital 
and elsewhere, and the Wagon Lits strike was ended. 

June toth.—The strike position showed little improvement, as 
the movement extended to gas works at Tourcoing, the Schneider 
works, and the C.G. Transatlantique at Havre, the harbours at 
Marseilles and Toulon, the tramway company at Lyons, and to agri- 
cultural workers in the Seine et Oise Department. The Renault and 
Citroén factories were still occupied by the workers. 

At Lille agreement was reached in the textile industry, on the 
basis of a 12 per cent. increase in wages. 

June 11th.—Several new strikes began, and noisy demonstrations 
occurred in Paris. Owing to many of the strikers being unorganized 
the employers were reported to be finding it almost impossible to 
negotiate settlements with groups of leaderless workers. 

Several Paris hotels and restaurants joined the movement, and 
butchers’ shops closed. At Marseilles and Bordeaux the situation 
became worse, 19 factories stopping work at the latter place. At 
Roubaix and Tourcoing over two-thirds of the textile workers were 
still out. At Lens 60,000 miners were idle. 

The Chamber passed four Bills, dealing with paid holidays for 
workers, ex-soldiers’ rights respecting income-tax exemption, the 
restoration of cuts to Civil Servants, and the negotiation of collective 
contracts by workers. The last-mentioned was passed by 528 


votes to 7. 
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During the debate M. Blum referred to his declaration of a fey 
days previously that the Government were certainly not going ty 
use force to turn the workers out of the factories, and that their task 
was one of conciliation. In reply to questions as to what they would 
do if conciliation failed, he said: ‘* All that will calm down little by 
little. The people cannot fail to understand that the Bills we have 
tabled are an element in the work of conciliation which the Government 
have undertaken.” 

At a meeting of the Communist Party, M. Thorez, the Secretary. 
General, stated that a strike ought to be stopped the moment that 
essential demands had been met. 

June 12th.—After a conference between M. Blum, M. Salengro 
and trade union officials, the Ministry of the Interior issued a com. 
muniqué to the Press, declaring that the Government would take 
such steps as were necessary to prevent “ incidents.” 

The Government Bill for a compulsory 40-hour week was passed 
by the Chamber by 385 votes to 175. In the course of the debate 
M. Blum said that the policy of devaluation stood condemned, and 
that the Government hoped to create a state of economic revival 
which would compensate industry for the charges imposed upon it 
by social legislation. They would try to revalue agricultural produce, 
and expand the general volume of trade. Speaking of the strike 
situation he said that events had taken on a new complexion, that the 
Government had felt the presence of suspicious elements which had 
nothing to do with the trade unions, but that they could and must 
say that they were absolutely determined to keep order in the streets. 

The strike situation was reported as having improved. Negotia- 
tions in the metallurgical and mechanical industries, as well as in the 
Paris hotel and restaurant trade, were successfully concluded. It 
was reported that nearly all the miners in the Lens area, and 16,000 
textile workers at Roubaix-Tourcoing had returned to work, and that 
there was a general resumption of work at Valenciennes. 

It was reported that the effect of wage increases on prices was 
already noticeable, and that the Minister of Justice had asked all 
Public Prosecutors to take action against illicit price increases. 

A repercussion of the French strikes occurred in Morocco, where 
700 employers of the Compagnie Sucriére Marocaine refinery, in- 
cluding many native workers, ceased work. 

June 13th.—M. Monnet, the Minister of Agriculture, made a state- 
ment on the Government’s policy of revalorization of agricultural 
produce, in which he said that in the face of the trusts which control 
the agricultural market, collective discipline must be organized among 
producers, and production and consumption must be freed from the 
grip of speculators and societies of middlemen. 

A final settlement was reached for the bulk of the metallurgical 
industry, and the Renault and Citroén works were evacuated. The 
coal-miners and textile workers in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
Departments, and the dockers at Le Havre resumed work. A strike 
of dockers broke out at Nantes. 

The labour and economic committees of the Senate approved, 
without amendment, three Bills: for a 40-hour week, collective labour 
contracts, and paid holidays. 

June 14th.—A spectacular Communist demonstration, in celebration 
of the strike victories, took place at Montrouge. 
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The Communist Party issued a manifesto stressing the need for 
eood order and moderation. 

Serious disturbances occurred in Sidi-bel-Abbes, the headquarters 
of the Foreign Legion in Algeria, during a celebration of the victory 
of the Popular Front in the French general election, when political 
opponents interrupted a triumphal march. Detachments of the 
Foreign Legion and of French native troops assisted the police, who 
made several charges. More than 50 people, including police and 
soldiers, were injured. 

June 15th.—There was an almost general return to work in the 
heavy industries and the building trade in the Paris area. The position 
in the provinces was also greatly improved, though one or two new 
strikes broke out in Lyons. 

M. Salengro, the Socialist Minister of the Interior, and M. Thorez, 
the Communist leader, made enthusiastic speeches about the conduct 
of the strikes, at a meeting at Lille. According to M. Salengro “ The 
Matignon agreement between the employers and the C.G.T 
means that the Republic can now enter into the factories and drive 
out the sacred prerogatives of the employer class.”’, 

M. Jouhaux, secretary of the Trade Union Federation, said, in 
a broadcast speech that a slight reduction in the margin of individual 
profits was not a disaster, that it would increase the purchasing power 
of the people, and would benefit the export trade, which would be 
based on a wider national:market. ‘‘ We shall know how to protect 
ourselves,” he added, “* against foreign dumping.” 

M. Jéze, on the other hand, in an article in the Dépéche de Toulouse, 
painted a gloomy picture of the losses caused by the strikes, and the 
evil effects of the revision of the statutes of the Bank of France. He 
declared that if the Governor of the Bank were to become an obedient 
tool in the hands of the Government it would be a fatal blow to the 
currency. 

It was reported that the authorities would in future require all 
persons leaving France by air to make a declaration of the amount 
and nature of the money they were taking out with them, though 
no attempt was being made to prohibit the export of gold or silver. 

June 16th.—It was estimated that 200,000 people had returned 
to work, and that 60,000 were still on strike. 

M. Jouhaux made a statement on the strikes to the central com- 
mittee of the C.G.T., in which he revealed that the Government had 
agreed during the strikes to requisition certain essential industries if 
necessary, provided that the strikers in those industries returned to 
work. He said that the immediate problem was to deal with a rush of 
new members to the Labour movement. 

The strike in Algeria took a serious turn. Bands of armed Arabs 
roamed the country districts, forcing the labourers to stop work, and 
often doing damage to the farms; many of them were arrested by 
order of the Prefect of Algiers. 

In Morocco the Resident-General took action to prevent specula- 


tion. It was reported that prices had already risen. 


Germany. 
June 7th.—In a speech in the Rhineland Herr Hess said that 


France was now virtually a Bolshevist country. 
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The D.A.Z., referring to M. Blum’s speech in the Chamber, noted 
that he still clung to the methods of the collective system, adding 
that “‘ collectivity has in recent years received so many blows in the 
back that we must wait to see if Blum will find a new method of 
reaching his aim along that path.” 

The Bérsen Zettung said ‘‘ Germany and France are united on 
principles, but we are anxious to see what new methods this French 
Government will choose to come nearer to a practical solution so often 
and so energetically sought by Germany.” 

June toth.—It was learnt that the German Colonial Society was 
to be dissolved, and its functions taken over by the Colonial Depart- 
ment of the Nazi Party, under the direction of General von Epp. 

In connection with the presence in Berlin of the Ambassador to 
Italy it was denied in official circles that any sort of binding arrange- 
ment with Italy either had been or was now contemplated. 

Herr von Ribbentrop, in a foreword to a collection of documents 
ve the negotiation of Locarno and covering developments up to the 
British questionnaire of May, said that Germany’s action of March 7th 
followed as naturally as the night the day from a long series of violations 
by the non-German partners of the spirit and the letter of the Locarno 
Treaty, which destroyed the balance of power envisaged by the makers 
of the Treaty. Over Germany’s regained sovereignty in the Rhine- 
land Germany, he declared, “* will never permit further discussion.” 

He repeated the German arguments against the compatibility of 
the Franco-Soviet Pact with Locarno, and then went on to say that 
Germany was more interested in the future than in the past. In his 
great peace plans the Fiihrer had offered Europe a new Locarno, and 
the German people desired nothing more than to see it realized. 

In comments on the U.S. countervailing duties it was pointed 
out semi-officially that the subsidies granted for German exports did 
not justify the application of the anti-dumping provisions of the U.S. 
Tariff Act. They were not State subsidies, but self-help measures on 
the part of German industry, and were given merely to enable it to 
meet the competition of countries with depreciated currencies. 

June 11th.—The D.A.Z., referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, 
said he admitted that the idea of collective action hitherto ruling had 
broken down, but had put forward a new kind of collectivism. After 
reviewing his proposal it declared that it was a reasonable noticn ; 
Germany, too, had always refused to saddle herself with risks the full 
import of which could not be seen. 

“‘ British foreign policy,” it went on, “is reverting from ideology 
to strategy. Cape Town is to be a second Singapore, and the new 
armaments policy involves clear aims.” 

June 14th.—Herr Adolf Wagner, Bavarian Minister of the 
Interior, stated, at a meeting at Ebersdorf, that a nest of Communists 
had recently been discovered, consisting of men who had been released 
from preventive custody. He added the warning that in future 
persons found guilty a second time of opposition to the State would 
be condemned to life-imprisonment in a concentration camp. 

Herr Kircher, referring in the Frankfurter Zeitung to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech to the 1900 Club, welcomed the idea of substituting 
regional agreements for a general sanctions obligation, while believing 
that they could only be concluded when the conditions in the region 
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concerned were so clear that a natiom could undertake with a clear 
conscience not only the non-aggression, but the promise of automatic 
assistance. That was now the case with Germany, he asserted, orly 
en her Western frontier, and in the framework of the old Locarno 
obligation as altered by the re-occupation of the demilitarized zone. 

Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda, in a speech to veterans 
of the Nazi party of the South Hanover and Brunswick regions, asserted 
the German people’s desire for peace, and concluded with an attack 
on the League of Nations. 

Dr. Schacht’s visit to Athens. (See Greece, June 14th). 

June 15th.—Doctor Schacht in Sofia. (See Bulgaria, June 15th). 

It was officially stated that Herr Hitler was somewhere 
on the North German coast, or perhaps at sea; his movements 
were being kept secret. Reports stated that the warships Deutschland 
and Admiral Scheer were at Skagen, Jutland, and the warship 
Koenigsberg at Helsingfors, on June 14th; and that all flights over 
the Frisian Isles and a portion of the coast had been forbidden from 
June 16th to June 18th. 

A questionnaire was reported to have been issued to all German 
journalists, including questions on their religious beliefs, the religion 
of their ancestors back to 1800, and the history of their political 
activities. 

Dr. Ley, head of the National Labour Front, announced that a 
new scheme of social insurance was in preparation. 

June 16th.—The Secretary of State in the Finance Ministry, Herr 
Reinhardt, announced that grants of 10 marks monthly would be 
made for the fifth and every additional child under 16, in families earn- 
ing not more than 185 marks a month. Dealing with the general 
financial situation, he said that tax revenue had increased above all 
expectation, but stressed the necessity for strict economy. A Capital 
levy, he said, was not under consideration. 


Great Britain. 
June 3rd.—The Emperor of Ethiopia arrived in London on a 


private visit, and was given a warm welcome by large crowds. Replying 
to an address by the Abyssinian Association, he said he had left 
Ethiopia because he wished to avoid more cruel bloodshed. They had 
done all they could, but “* the aggressor poured gases upon our children 
and women and all our people, and so we afe come to appeal, to ask 
for judgment from Europe.” 

Mr. Eden received Signor Grandi, who was understood to have 
renewed the assurances given by Signor Mussolini as to respect for 
British interests in Abyssinia and his willingness to enter a Mediter- 
ranean agreement, etc. 

The British Government’s view was understood to be that all 
action must be taken through the League, and that assurances of that 
kind should be conveyed not to one League Power but to the League 
as a whole. 

June 4th.—In a statement to the press the Emperor of Ethiopia 
said he hoped to regain the status quo ante in Abyssinia to the extent 
that the other States members of the League were willing to defend 


the principles of the Covenant. 
He pointed out that as sanctions had been imposed only after 
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the League had declared Italy the aggressor they could not be described 
as preventive merely, but as measures destined to put an end to ap 
aggression which had already been committed. The only sense in 
which the word preventive could properly be used of sanctions lay in 
that they were imposed to prevent a premium on aggression. 

He also stated that he was in contact with the official Government 
of Ethiopia, in Western Wallega. 

The Government were understood to have notified the Turkish 
Government that they accepted the invitation to a conference at 
Montreux for the negotiation of a new Straits Convention. 


June 5th.—The Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare was appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty, on the resignation of Viscount Monsell. 

The Foreign Secretary paid a private visit to the Emperor of 
Ethiopia. 

June 6th.—In a speech to his constituents in Warwickshire, 
Mr. Eden said that the very fact that the League now found its 
authority weakened placed an obligation on all its members to examine 
recent events, and to attempt to remedy, in a spirit of realism, the 
defects those events had laid bare. That was the task to which the 
Government was addressing itself. 

** Let me at once make it clear,’ he added, “* that H.M. Govern- 
ment still maintains its confidence in the League as the best instrument 
available to mankind for the preservation of international peace.” 
In the last resort the success or failure of their efforts to turn recent 
experience to good purpose, and of the world’s efforts to set its own 
house in order would depend upon the extent to which nations were 
willing to forego a spirit of aggressive nationalism and to co-operate 
wholeheartedly in an endeavour to settle disputes by peaceful means. 
In this connection it was important that they should miss no oppor- 
tunity that might offer to secure by international agreement the 
limitation and reduction of armaments. 

The objective of their foreign policy was the maintenance of 
peace, not limited to one or two countries, or even continents. Yet 
there were clearly certain areas in which their vital interests were 
more immediately affected by a disturbance of peace, and one of 
those areas was Western Europe. 

After referring to the German proposals of March 7th and 31st 
and the Government’s questions to Berlin he went on to speak of 
Locarno and said: ‘* We cannot afford, and we do not intend, that 
there should be any doubt about our fulfilment of these obligations, 
for they affect the independence and integrity of countries which we 
regard, and which our forefathers before us regarded, as of vital 
importance to the British realm.” 

** So far as we are concerned,” he concluded, ‘ I must once again 
emphasize that we are ready to negotiate a non-aggression and mutual 
assistance arrangement in Western Europe. . . .” 


June 8th.—A White Paper was published with the text of Notes 
exchanged between the British and U.S. Governments relating to 
the instalment of the War Debt due on June 15th. Cmd. 5189. 

The American Note, dated May 22nd, gave the total amount as 
$85,670,765. The British reply, dated June 7th, stated that the 
reasons given in their Note of June 4th, 1934, for the suspension of 
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payments were “‘ unfortunately no less valid now than they were 


then.” 
The South African Minister of Defence arrived in London to 
discuss problems of South African defence and transport. 

June gth.—The Colonial Secretary, in a statement regarding 
Palestine, said that the improvement in conditions noted before 
Whitsun had not been maintained, and there was a continuing series 
of acts of violence in many parts of the country. 

Further emergency powers were being issued by proclamation 
and the troops had been further reinforced. In reply to questions, 
he said the strike leaders who had come under suspicion of fomenting 
violence had been interned in South Palestine, and he also gave an 
assurance that the Royal Commission would not be appointed until 
violence had ceased and order had been restored. 

Statement of Government’s policy as to 40-hour week convention. 
(See League of Nations : International Labour Office). 

June 10th.—Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech to the 1900 Club, said 
that if they were to pursue the policy of a continuance of intensifi- 
cation of sanctions ‘‘ it could only lead to further misfortunes which 
would divert our minds as practical men, from seeking other and 
better solutions.” Because the policy of collective security had 
failed in the case of Abyssinia was no reason why they should abandon 
the ideals of the League, and he went on: 

‘““If we have retained any vestige of common sense surely we 
must admit that we have tried to impose upon the League a task 
which was beyond its powers. Surely it is time that the nations who 
compose the League should review the situation and should decide 
so to limit the functions of the League in future that they may accord 
with its real powers.” 

A League limited in that sort of way, however, could no longer 
be relied upon by itself to secure the peace of the world, and he asked 
whether that did not suggest that “it might be wise to localize danger 
spots, trying to find a more practical method of ensuring peace by 
means of regional arrangements, which could be approved by the 
League, but which should be guaranteed only by those nations whose 
interests are vitally connected with those danger spots.” 

He added that, whatever the policy they followed, they could 
not play an effective part unless they were adequately armed. 

June 11th.—Replying to questions in Parliament as to whether 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech to the 1900 Club represented the policy of 
the Government, Mr. Baldwin said the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had informed him that the suggestions he made were definitely stated 
by him to be reflections on the experience gained on the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute which had occurred to him personally. 

He agreed that it was important that a policy should be framed as 
soon as possible, and said the Government were considering questions 
which had been raised by the situation on the Continent, and they 
would in due course arrange for another debate on foreign affairs. 

June 14th.—The Sheikh of Bahrein arrived on an official visit 
as the guest of his Majesty’s Government. 

June 15th.—The Prime Minister announced in the House of 
Commons that a meeting of the Imperial Conference would be held 
in London in May, 1937, immediately after the Coronation. 
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Mr. Attlee, as Leader of the Opposition, announced that the 
Opposition would ask for the vote of the salary of the Prime Ministe, 
to be put down, in order to get an authoritative statement of the 
Government’s foreign policy. 

Mr. Duff Cooper, Secretary of State for War, speaking at Grosvenor 
House, said that the situation in Europe to-day was far worse than 
in I914. 

It was reported that replies had been received from the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Japan advocating the use of the 
“escalator clause” regarding the retention of over-age destroyers 
due to be scrapped this year under Part III of the 1930 London 
Naval Treaty. 

A meeting of the Conservative Private Members’ Committee 
unanimously urged the withdrawal of sanctions in the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute as soon as possible. 

It was learnt that the British Foreign Office had received reports 
from the British Embassy in Peking concerning the identification 
parade held on June 11th, by the British Court of Inquiry, investi- 
gating the death of the Japanese officer, Sasaki. The military court 
had been changed, for legal reasons, into a civil court. Two of the 
three soldiers identified by bar-tenders as being involved in dis- 
turbances in bars were military police, whose duty it was to make 
regular inspections of the bars; the third man is thought to have 
been identified by mistake. 

June 16th.—The first report of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board was issued. Cmd. 5177. 

Lord Allen of Hurtwood submitted to the International Peace 
Congress at Cardiff an eleven-point programme for a new system of 
collective security, which included the setting up of a League Com- 
mission to deal with change by peaceful means, the absolute equality 
of Germany, in rights and armaments, and a refusal to recognize the 
fait accompli in Abyssinia. 

A meeting took place between Mr. Eden and the High Com- 
missioners for the Dominions, who reported the views of their Govern- 
ments on the question of sanctions. It was believed that the 
representatives of Australia, New Zealand and Canada, intimated that 
their Governments would raise no objection if there were a general 
desire at Geneva for the withdrawal of sanctions and for the revision 
of the penal clauses of the Covenant. 

Lord Stanhope was appointed to be First Commissioner of Works. 


June 17th.—The appointment was announced of Lord Stanhope 
to lead the British delegation to the Straits Conference at Montreux. 
The delegation was to include Navy, Army and Air Force experts. 


Greece. 
June 3rd.—The Communists tried unsuccessfully to start a 


24-hours’ strike at Salonika. At Volo a strike in protest against the 
casualties in the rioting the day before was supported by only a few 
trades. 

June 13th.—The Shah of Iran arrived in Athens. 

Dr, Schacht, head of the German Reichsbank, arrived in Athens 
to negotiate with the Greek Government on the subject of Greco- 
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German commercial exchanges. In the course of private conversations 
he stated that Germany intended to concentrate her entire trade in 
the direction of South-eastern Europe and South America. 

June 15th.—Dr. Schacht left Athens for Sofia. No official state- 
ment was made, but it was believed that an agreement had been reached 
whereby Greece’s ‘* frozen balances”’ would be assured against any 
jossible depreciation of the Reichsmark, and that the question of the 























rOVern- 
Of the ausiel agreements would be settled so as to permit Greek exports 
TOyers to Germany in future to balance Greek imports from Germany. 
Ondon 
Nittee June 4th.—A decree was issued banning the Nazi group led by 
sinian M. Bészérmeny. 
June 15th.—One hundred and thirteen members of the Hungarian 

Ports Sickle-Cross organization (a dissident body of the Arrow-Cross move- 
ation ment, which tries to imitate Hitlerism) were charged at Bekes with 
esti- attempted rebellion. 
— Tran. 
bg June 13th.—The Shah’s visit to Greece. (See Greece, June 13th). 

S- 
ake Italy. 
ave June 3rd.—Marshal Badoglio arrived in Rome, where he was met 

by Signor Mussolini and a number of Ministers and officials. 

nce The Government announced that they had decided to withdraw 





from co-operation in the work of the International Labour Office. 
The heads of the delegation, which was already in Geneva, were ordered 
to return. 

Signor Suvich received the Argentine Ambassador, to whom he 
was understood to have explained that the Government objected to 
the summoning of the League Assembly on the ground that the meeting 
had not been sufficiently prepared diplomatically, and, in any case, 
the Assembly could do nothing but enunciate principles. 

The Government’s view was believed to be that the sanctionist 
problem was now ripening automatically, and that the number of 
voices daily raised against their continuance showed that the question 
was rapidly maturing. 

A financial decree was issued restricting to 300 lire the amount 
any person leaving the country was allowed to take with him. 

June 5th.—Signor Mussolini and Dr. von Schuschnigg had a 
‘* cordial conversation lasting over two hours ” at Rocca della Caminate. 

Statement in Vienna re the meeting. (See Austria). 

June 8th.—An official denial was given of reports as to the existence 
of a pact of non-aggression or of any military accord between Italy 
and Germany. 

June 9th.—Count Ciano was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Signor Bastianini superseded Signor Suvich as Under-Secretary. 

Signor Lessona was appointed Colonial Minister, and Signor 
Lantini, Minister of Corporations. Signor Alfieri was given the 
Ministry of the Press and Propaganda, which had been held by 
Count Ciano. 

June 10th.—The Gazette published a decree providing that the 
State’s guarantee should be given to the National Institute for Foreign 
Exchange for risks in exchange operations incurred in connection with 
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credit dealings of Italian importers in payment of foreign goods bought, 

June 11th.—Marshal Badoglio was created Duke of Addis Ababa 
and was relieved of his office of Viceroy of Abyssinia, with a view to 
enabling him to devote himself to his duties as Chief of the Genera] 
Staff. He was also appointed a member of the Fascist Party. 

Marshal Graziani was appointed Governor-General of Abyssinia. 

The Giornale d’Italia described Mr. Chamberlain’s speech as 
“*a mortal blow to sanctions,”’ and the Tribuna referred to it as “a 
conclusive sign of the conversion of the British Cabinet to a policy 
of realism.” . 

June 13th.—The official Gazette published the Royal Decree con- 
stituting the territorial and administrative framework of Italian 
East Africa. (For a summary, see Chronology, June Ist.) 

June 15th.—Signor Rossoni, Minister for Agriculture, at a meeting 
of the Permanent Grain Committee, gave details of the season’s crop 
and of the grain monopoly instituted by the Government in March, 
which he said would continue in application to the 1936 crop. Under 
a new decree all grain, national and imported, would be confined to 
the National Stores for Collective Sale. 

The National Council of the Fascist Party met at Milan. One 
of the resolutions passed increased the number of rifles assigned to the 
federal commands to 100,000, and provided for the erection of special 
barracks for Young Fascists in the provincial capitals. Another resolu- 
tion increased the number of poor children to be sent to the seaside 
to 700,000. 

References to the possibility of Italy’s participation in the coming 
conference at Montreux on the refortification of the Dardanelles called 
forth the statement that until the judicial errors of Geneva had been 
corrected Italy would refuse to take part in any work of collaboration 
in Europe. 

June 16th.—Plans for the development of Abyssinia were approved 
by a meeting of the Ministry of the Colonies, presided over by Signor 
Lessona. The country was to be divided into zones assigned to various 
forms of settlement, with the object of preserving the purity of the 
Italian race. There was to be an immediate preliminary examination 
of the juridical situation, in order to reconcile ‘‘ the necessities of 
national settlement with a respect for the rights of the natives.” 


Japan. | | , 
June 3rd.—The Privy Council approved the agreement with 


Manchukuo for the partial abolition of extra-territoriality in Manchukuo. 
(The agreement preserved the existing rights of Japanese in civil and 
criminal cases, and was concerned only with taxation). 

Statements ve situation in China. (See China). 

June 4th.—The Nichi Nichi Shimbun published a report that a 
Russo-Chinese alliance had been concluded early in the year by which 
Soviet interests in Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang were recognized in 
return for Russian support of China against Japan. 

June 5th.—Statement re death of Japanese officer in Peking. 
(See China). 

June 6th—The Hochi Shimbun, commenting on the news from 
Canton, said that Britain was the real wire-puller in the recent develop- 
ments in South China, and accused her officials in Nanking of fomenting 
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the anti-Japanese movement with the object of bringing about a 
rapprochement between Nanking and Canton. 

June 8th.—Sir Frederick Leith-Ross arrived in Tokyo and saw 
General Isogai, administrative head of the War Office. 

june oth.—Sir Frederick Leith-Ross discussed conditions in 
China with the Foreign Minister, who was understood to have empha- 












ech as sized that a political settlement with China must precede any economic 
alll assistance that Japan might countenance. Such assistance was 
Policy impossible while Nanking continued to be hostile. Mr. Arita was 






also reported to have expressed the view that even the North China 





















* COn- smuggling was due to China’s domestic conditions. 

talian The vernacular press declared that Japan’s interests in China 
were of supreme national importance, and not only a question of 

eting commerce, as were those of Great Britain. 

crop The Foreign Office spokesman admitted that a political settlement 

arch, was sought, but would say nothing as to the nature of Japan’s con- 

nder ditions for this, except by repeating Mr. Hirota’s three principles : 

d to economic co-operation, co-operation against Communism, and de facto 

recognition of Manchukuo. 

One Attacks on British authorities in Peking. (See China). 

the June 10oth—The Finance Minister received Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 

Clal and assured him that the currency would not be further devalued. 

alu June 11th.—In the course of conversations with Japanese officials 

ide in Tokyo Sir Frederick Leith-Ross was assured that Japan had no 





intention of interfering in China’s internal administration, and that 












ng she respected the integrity of the maritime Customs. 

ed June 15th.—M. Arita, the Foreign Minister, addressing a provincial 
en governors’ conference, deprecated the excessive zeal of the police in 
on enforcing the laws against espionage, and urged the importance of 

treating foreign travellers considerately. 

‘d June 16th.—In a Press interview before leaving for China, the 
or new Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Kawagoe, advocated Japanese 
IS economic assistance for China, to be restricted to the north. He stated 
e that if Nanking lowered its tariffs Japan would spare no efforts to 
2 prevent smuggling, and suggested that Japan would be willing to 
f co-operate with Great Britain, who, as a wealthy country, might 





advance funds, while Japan provided technical and material assistance. 





League of Nations. 


June 8th.—The Conference to consider the suppression of the 
illicit traffic in dangerous drugs met to examine a draft convention 
prepared by the Opium Advisory Committee. Forty-two States were 
represented. 

Memorandum from Chilean Government re report of the League. 
(See Chile). 

June 11th.—The Report of the British Government on the adminis- 
tration of Palestine and Transjordan for 1935, submitted to the League 


Council, was published. 














INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
June 3rd.—Withdrawal of the representation of the Italian 


Government. (See Italy). 
June 4th.—The International Labour Conference opened, with 
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48 States represented ; 1.¢ all the important industrial countries except 
Germany and Italy. 

June 5th.—The Employers group made a declaration stating that 
they remained convinced of the inefficacy of a series of proposals put 
forward (the setting up of three committees on hours of work in coal] 
mines, public works, and iron and steel works) both for economic 
reasons and as a means of curing unemployment. It could not be 
expected therefore that they would collaborate in the drafting of a 
convention (the 40-hour week convention) which would be of no value 
and the principles of which they did not accept. 

June goth.—Statements of policy on behalf of the French and 
British Governments were made in the discussion of the 40-hour week 
convention. M. Godart declared that the French delegation would 
vote for taking a final decision during the session to adopt such a 
convention. 

Mr. Ernest Brown said the I.L.O. had reached a point at which 
it found itself face to face with the fundamental question of wages 
and hours. The 40-hour week was aimed at reducing unemployment, 
but it was essential to consider the question also from the point of 
view of those in work, who saw in the proposal a menace to their 
earnings. 

In England, by means of collective agreements, the hours had 
been reduced to 41 or 42 for large numbers of workers. Changes in 
hours and wages had been made simultaneously and the condition of 
the workers had not been worsened by the reduction of hours. 

The Government preferred to leave to the wisdom of the employers’ 
and workers’ representatives questions such as how the changes should 
be made—whether by sharing of work and wages, for example, so 
that the number of workers was no less. To the maintenance of this 
voluntary system they attached great importance. 

It was in these circumstances that they were asked to make 
compulsory provision for the reduction of hours ; but they would wish 
to be satisfied, the Minister said, that the obligation undertaken by 
Great Britain would be similar to that of other countries, and that 
the effects would be similar, and would not be to cause unemployment 
by creating a wider margin between the conditions of British workers 
and those in other countries. 

As they understood the meaning of the draft adopted in 1935, 
it gave sanction to compulsory work sharing and it did not safeguard 
wages. Compulsory action of that kind would not be acceptable, and 
would not be recognized in the iron and steel or in any other industry 
in Great Britain as constituting progress. He declared that by 
attempting to isolate the question of hours from wages and other 
vital considerations the I.L.O. could make no real progress in improving 
world conditions. 

June 10th.—The Conference decided, by 70 votes to 25, to set 
up a committee to report on the question of the 40-hour week in the 
textile industry. 

June 13th.—The committee of the International Labour Office 
appointed to study the 40-hour week in the textile industry, met and 
discussed the British Government’s proposal, presented by Mr. Leggett, 
that tripartite technical conferences of each branch of the textile 
industry be convened in order to reach agreements on wages, hours 
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and working conditions, and the proposal of the workers’ group that 
the committee should proceed immediately to draft a 40-hour con- 
vention based on the I.L.O.’s proposals. The workers’ resolution, 
which was opposed by the Governments of Great Britain and Denmark, 
was adopted by 15 votes to 10, whereupon Mr. Leggett withdrew the 
British resolution. Mr. Ashurst, the British Employers’ delegate, 
announced that the employers’ group would take no further part in 
the discussion; the Employers’ delegate of the United States, Mr. 
Folsom, said that although he thought it a mistake to force a final 
decision at the present conference, he would continue to attend com- 
mittee meetings, and to give all the co-operation he could. 






















h and During discussion on the Director’s report, at a full meeting of 
Week the International Labour Conference, the New Zealand Employers’ 
would delegate, Mr. Mitchell, attacked the proposal for a general 40-hour 
Ich a week with present rates of pay. Mr. Ferguson, the Irish Free State 

Government delegate, spoke in defence of economic nationalism. 
vhich June 15th.—In the committee dealing with the question of hours 
“ages in the iron and steel industry, Mr. Leggett, the British Government 
rent, delegate, proposed that the Conference should be recommended to 
it of invite the Governing Body to examine the suitability of a tripartite 

heir meeting to arrive at a general agreement. 

June 16th.—The committee on the 40-hour week in the textile 

had industry adopted the text of a draft convention by 16 votes to 6. 
> In The Egyptian Government having intimated that it would accept 
| of membership of the I.L.O.,'the Conference passed a resolution inviting 






Egypt to accept membership. 
In his reply to the discussion on the Director’s report, Mr. Harold 














T's 

ud Butler said there was ground for optimism in the fact that the social 

SO insurance system had weathered the crisis. He was opposed to the 

lls erection of trade barriers between nations, because of the social 
injustice thus inflicted on countries lacking the most important raw 

m4 materials or foodstuffs. 

>. 

Vy Manchukuo. 

t June 3rd.—Approval of agreement between Japan and Manchukuo 

t ve partial abolition of extraterritoriality. (See Japan). 

S June toth.—A Treaty providing for the gradual renunciation by 






Japan of her extraterritorial rights was signed in Hsinking, to come 
into force on July Ist. 

It provided for freedom of residence, travel and trade, and enjoy- 
ment of all rights relating to land for Japanese nationals, and for the 
application to them of the laws, etc., of Manchukuo concerning 
taxation of industries. 

A supplementary agreement stipulated that the rights of “ lease 
by negotiation ” possessed by Japanese be converted to land-ownership 
or other rights relating to land; also for reduction of business and 
other taxes paid by Japanese; and for the transfer of the adminis- 
trative police to Manchukuo by December 31st, 1937. 

















The Netherlands. 
June 4th.—The Netherlands Bank lost considerable quantities of 


gold, and the pressure on the florin was regarded with concern. It 
was understood, however, that the Government had no intention of 
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going off gold, and the manager of the Bank stated that there was not 
the slightest reason to do so. 

June 14th.—At a meeting of the Anti-Revolutionary Party, to 
which Dr. Colijn, the Prime Minister, belongs, it was announced that 
the dissolution of the Second Chamber would probably take place at 
the end of the year, owing to the Government’s decision to alter the 
Constitution. 

June 15th—The Governor-General of the Netherlands East 
Indies, Jonkheer de Jonge, in a speech to the People’s Council in 
Batavia, said that the general economic situation was improving, 
that the Budget had been reduced to 530,000,000 florins, and that 
he hoped it would soon be balanced. Expenditure had been increased 
only where defence was concerned. There was to be an increase from 
5 to Io per cent. in the export duty on native rubber, and a turnover 
of one florin a ton on oil, to be paid by the producing company. 


Ni 

June 9th.—Dr. Don Carlos Jarquin, a Liberal, was appointed by 
Congress as President, to complete the term of the deposed President 
Sacasa. 


Palestine. 

June 3rd.—Large quantities of arms were stated to be entering 
the country from Transjordan, and the Arabs appeared to be well 
supplied with money with which to buy them. 

The strike leaders claimed to be able to carry on for at least a 
month more. 

Forty motor lorries arrived from Egypt. 

The police were granted a subsistence allowance of five piastres 
(one shilling) a day. 

A demonstration against the police at Bethlehem led to several 
people being injured. Four ringleaders were arrested. 

An Arab was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment at Jaffa for 
incendiarism, it being the eightieth case of arson there since the 
disturbances began. 

A fine of £P500 was imposed on the village of Beit Dajan follow- 
ing the arrest there of men implicated in the wounding of Jewish 
workers in an orange grove. 

June 4th.—A bridge on the railway line to Haifa was blown up. 
The Mayor and Arab Councillors of Haifa announced their intention 
to resign on June 15th unless the Government acceded to the request 
to suspend Jewish immigration immediately. 

June 5th.—Estimates of the number of trees on Jewish property 
destroyed by the Arabs since the disturbances began placed the total 
at 40,000. 

The reservists of the Transjordan Frontier Force were ca!led up, 
with a view to preventing the smuggling of arms into Palestine. 

June 6th—Five members of the Higher Arab Committee, in- 
cluding the Grand Mufti and the Mayor of Jerusalem, went to Amman 
and discussed with the Emir of Transjordan means whereby the 
disorders might be ended, sc as to make it possible for the Royal 
Commission to be sent. , 

Following an attack on a convoy of Jewish omnibuses near Tel 
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Aviv, British troops were engaged with entrenched Arab bands whom 
they eventually drove off. 

June 7th.—The Secretary-General of the Higher Arab Committee 
and another prominent Arab were sent to the concentration camp in 
Sinai. The former had been active in inciting Government officials to 
strike, and had organized a meeting of the Supreme Council of the 
Moslem religious courts to consider joining the strike. 





















dt Another battalion of British troops arrived from Egypt. 
rovj m Organized intimidation of market vendors at Haifa by a band 
d the of Moslem women and children (who poured paraffin over the wares) 
Seema led to the arrest of three women by the police, who were then stoned 
7 re by the crowd. Troops had to fire, killing one Arab. 
me on Fighting between troops convoying traffic between Tel Aviv and 
ve Jerusalem and Arab marauders resulted in three of the latter being 
killed. One British soldier was wounded. 
A large Jewish timber yard was set on fire in Jerusalem and 
d by damage to an amount of about £P8,o00 was done. 
ident June 8th.—A bomb thrown from a house into a crowd in the 
market in Jerusalem just inside the old city killed two people and 
injured 16 others. 
Ten more agitators were deported to the camp near the Egyptian 
ring frontier. 
well Disturbances were reported from Acre, Jenin and Nablus, and 





shots were fired at the railway patrol on the Ludd- Jerusalem line. 
Another battalion of British infantry arrived at Haifa. 
An official statement was issued denying that the High Com- 
missioner was prepared to suspend immigration. (The Arab press 


had stated this). 

June oth.—Members of the Higher Arab Committee were stated 
to consider the denial as terminating the pourparlers begun on June 8th 
through the Emir of Transjordan, especially after the internment of 
their Secretary-General. 

The Municipal Councils of Jaffa, Ludd, Ramleh, Hebron, Nablus 
and Jenin declared a strike, and were informed that unless they resumed 
work their duties would be taken over. 

Young Arabs formed three societies to further their cause ; one 
for ‘‘ punishing breaches in the strike wall’’; one for strewing nails 
on the roads; and a third, called the “* Society of the Red Shadow,” 
the manifesto of which urged the members to “‘ drink your fill of the 
blood of your enemies. Your soul will not be sated except by drinking 
the blood of your tyrannical rulers and despicable foreign Jews.” 

It was announced that the total number of persons arrested since 
April 19th was: Jews, 172; Arabs, 1,313. 

Shots were fired on lorries on the Jericho road and a police patrol 
was ambushed, and one Arab policemen killed. Firing and bombing 
also occurred on the outskirts of Jaffa. 

Jewish settlements on the Plain of Jezreel were attacked by large 
bands of Arabs, and police who attempted to drive them off had to be 
reinforced by detachments of the Transjordan Frontier Force and of 
British troops. 

The headmen of nine villages round Jenin (just south of the Plain) 
resigned, and the members of Nazareth Municipality went on strike. 
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At Beersheba four bombs were exploded, and at Gaza two, whij 
attempts were made to damage railway bridges and telegraph poles, 

June 1oth.—Consignments of fruit, etc., sent in to the market jp 
Jerusalem and at Acre were damaged, and, in somes cases, destroyed 
though some of them came from Arab growers. ; 

Another battalion of British infantry arrived from Egypt, bringing 
the total to eight. 

A second concerted attack was made on the four Jewish Colonie: 
of Tel Yosef, Ain Harod, Shatta and Beit Alpha, along the lower eng 
of the Valley of Jezreel. 

The railway near Haifa was damaged, causing the derailment oj 
a patrol train, and the telegraph wires were cut. On the road, a bridge 
between Jerusalem and Hebron was destroyed, and two police patrols 
were attacked between Hebron and Beersheba and heavily engaged. 

June 11th.—A bomb exploded in a school at Nablus, and at Haifa 
one was thrown at the Naval Club. No one was injured. 

Publication of British Government’s Report on administration 
of Palestine. (See League of Nations). 

June 12th—A bomb was thrown by an Arab at a train leaving 
Qalqilia, north of Ludd, injuring fourteen persons. 

A British police officer, Mr. Alan Sigrist, an acting assistant 
superintendent, was shot and wounded by Arabs while driving his 
car near Jerusalem. 

The High Commissioner issued an Ordinance making additional 
regulations to the Palestine Defence Order in Council of 1931. These 
provided for the imposition of imprisonment for life, or of the death 
penalty, in certain circumstances; for the obligation for all news- 
papers to apply for supplementary licences to publish from District 
Commissioners; and for various amendments to the Collective 
Punishments Ordinance. 

June 14th.—Two Seaforth Highlanders were hit by Arab snipers, 
one near Tulkarem, in the north; the other near Jenin. 

It was reported that 25 acres of citrus trees were uprooted in 
the Jewish grove on the coastal plain near Tel Aviv. 

Shots were fired at a police station at Acre, from a mosque opposite ; 
there were no casualties. 

Some fifty Arab leaders, who had been exiled to a concentration 
camp at Aujat el Hafir, in the Sinai desert, were transferred to a new 
detention camp at Sarafand, near Ramleh. 

June 15th.—A Mills grenade was thrown among a crowd of Jews 
near the Jaffa Gate, but failed to explode; two Kurdish Jews are 
understood to have been arrested in connection with the incident. 

A small section of the Jerusalem water-supply pipeline was 
reported to have been blown up, halfway between Jerusalem and the 
coast. 

A Jewish spokesman told the Press Association that direct damage 
to Jewish property amounted to about £150,000. 

June 16th.—A slight lull in the disturbances was reported, although 
minor incidents occurred. 

Eight Arab councillors in Haifa, who stated ten days ago that 
they would not continue in their positions after June 15th unless the 
Arab demands were met, were understood to have been dismissed by 
order of the Government. 
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An official statement was made, giving particulars of a scheme 
or improving the Old City at Jaffa by the construction of two roads, 


+o be executed by the Government. 






Pringing Ht poland. 
June 4th.—Following the murder of a soldier by a Jew at Minsk, 
attacks were made on Jewish residences and property during two or 
three days. Seven Jews were reported to have been killed. 
June 5th.—About 5,000 Jews were believed to have fied from 
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| 
Mea Minsk. (It was a town of 15,000 inhabitants, 60 per cent. of whom 
‘Patrol Mg Were Jews). Anti- Jewish riots occurred also in Warsaw and Vilna. 
aged, _ June 1oth.—The Vice-Premier announced to the Committee of the 
t Haif, Diet that the sum of 1,800 million zlotys (£70 million) was to be spent 
during the following four years for the economic reconstruction of the 
tration country. The first aim would be to relieve unemployment, and 200,000 
workers would be given employment in the building of roads, railways, 
eavine canals and in drainage schemes. 
8 The plan was to be financed partly out of the ordinary Budget, 





and partly by special taxes, by borrowing through State financial 
institutions and by a new internal loan. 

June 16th.—It was reported that the Government had made a 
strong protest to the Danzig Senate against alleged outrages com- 
mitted against Polish citizens by Danzig Nazis in the last few days, 
and had demanded compensation for those who had been injured. 
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eWs- : 
trict Rumania. n : . 
tive _ June 6th.—The first Regent of Yugoslavia and President Benes 
arrived in Bucharest and were in conference with the King, the Prime 
ore oe M. Titulescu, and the Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign 
F Affairs. 
te June 14th.—The Chiefs of Staff of the Czechoslovak and Jugoslav 
armies arrived in Bucharest to take part in a five-day conference for 
he: the co-ordination of the national defence plans of the Little Entente. 
on South Africa. , cs . . : ; 
mm June 5th.—The Prime Minister, replying to questions in Parliament 
as to the activities of the German Consul at Windhoek, South-west 
~ Africa, said he had asked for a report from the Administration. He 
5 
» understood that a number of persons had been called upon by the 
| Consul to present themselves for a medical examination for military 
. service, but he did not know how many were British subjects, though 
" it was known that some were the children of naturalized British 


subjects. 
(The German official view was stated to be that German conscripts 


in foreign countries included persons having a dual nationality). 
June 8th.—The Minister of Defence in London. (See Great Britain). 
June 12th.—The report was published of the South-West Africa 
Commission appointed in 1935 to investigate dissatisfaction that 
had arisen with the Government of South-West Africa. The report 
found “that the present form of government of the Territory is a 
failure, and should be abolished, and that there is no legal obstacle 
to the government of the Mandated Territory as a province of the 
Union subject to mandate.” It stated that the chief reason for the 
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breakdown of the legislative assembly system was the ‘“‘ Nazification ” 
of all Germans in the territory, and produced evidence of the continua] 
interference of the Auslands organization in Germany in the affairs of 
the territory. 

The Commission was unable to agree on an alternative to the 









































Legislative Assembly; the chairman, Mr. Justice van Zyl, recom. Swe 
mended the administration of the Territory as a fifth Province of the ed 
Union ; other recommendations were: government by Commissioners ns! 
on the same pattern as is contemplated for native territories in the of 
schedule to the Act of Union; government by an Administrator, a ¢ 
assisted by a nominated Advisory Council. Emphasis was laid onthe 
need for closer supervision, the introduction of direct taxation, and Hi 
for increased efforts towards native development. at 
Spain. Si 
June 4th.—Strikes began in Andalusia, in the mines, and spread 
also among the mercantile marine. ° 
The Socialists refused, however, to support a general strike in i 


Madrid, prepared by the Syndicalists. 

June 6th.—The number of persons involved in strike action was 
estimated at 60,000 in Asturias (coal miners); 80,000 in Malaga 
(harvesters) ; and 50,000 in Madrid (building workers). 

In Barcelona a number of strikes were settled. 

The Catalan President issued a statement declaring that the 
strikes had “ constituted a political offensive against the régime,” and 
asking for public support in his efforts to end them. 

June 7th.—The building strike in Madrid was stated to be keeping 
80,000 men idle, and they refused to accept arbitration through the 
mixed tribunal of workers and employers as provided by the law. 

June oth.—The Cabinet decided to create an Embassy in Moscow. 
Rumours were circulated of a revolt being organized by Royalists. 
Several arrests were made and a depét of arms seized at a place in 
Navarre. 

Wa June 11th.—Fighting between Socialists and Syndicalists occurred 
at Malaga, and two men were killed; similar conflicts at Aznalcollar, 
in Seville Province, led to several deaths. 

Quarrels between Socialists and Syndicalists were also reported 
at Salamanca and in the capital. 

The arrest was announced of several senior bank officials in 
Madrid and Barcelona. 

June 12th.—Reports stated that as a result of a meeting of all 
the parties in the Frente Popular, the Left Republican and Union 
Republican groups had called on the Cabinet to show more energy 
in re-establishing social discipline. Further it was learnt that the 
State of Alarm had been prolonged for another month, and that a law 

had been voted setting up a special tribunal to assume the civil and 
criminal responsibilities of judges and magistrates who might prove 
timid in dealing with offences against the Republic. 

One man was killed, and several wounded, in further rioting at 
Malaga. 

June 14th.—An instance of agricultural unrest was reported 
from the village of Palenciana, near Cordoba, where one Civil Guard 
and four peasants were killed. 
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Special forces of Civil Guards were sent to Granada. Reports 
stated that they were intended to forestall a military plot about to 
be carried out in the Armilla aerodrome, and that the officer in charge 


there was arrested. 
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, Tecom. Sweden. 
€ Of the June 13th.—The Government’s proposal for increased old-age 
Issioners insurance in certain circumstances was rejected by both Chambers 
| In the of Parliament. The Prime Minister, M. Hansson, made the proposal 
Strator a question of confidence. 

une 14th.—The Government resigned, and the King invited 
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Hr. Pehrsson, the Leader of the Agrarian Party, to form a new 
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Government. 
Switzerland. 
spread June 8th.—The National Council, by 139 votes to 10, adopted 
a Bill providing for the expenditure of 235 million francs (say £15 
ike in million), for the reinforcement of national defence. The money was to 
be raised by a loan. 
l Was June 9th.—The Socialist Congress, meeting at Zurich, rejected a 
alaga proposal to form a common front with the Communists. 
June 11th—A motion asking the Government to resume diplo- 
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matic relations with the Soviet Government was defeated in Parliament 
by 96 votes to 72. The Foreign Minister spoke against it. 

June 13th.—It was reported that the Councik of States, or First 
Chamber, had unanimously adopted the Government scheme for the 
reinforcement of National Defence. 





Tangier. 
June 11th.—The Mendoub, Haj Mohamed Tazi, the Sultan’s 
Representative, ordered the expulsion of eight Spanish agitators from 
the International Zone. A general strike, applying only to Spaniards, 
was called. Various Spanish Labour organizations were declared 
suspended by the Administrator. 

June 12th.—Seven of the eight agitators to be expelled were 
deported on a Bland liner. A band of 150 Spanish strikers, led by 
the eighth agitator, boarded the postal motor-ship Lazaro and insisted 


on a free passage to Algeciras. 
June 14th.—It was reported that the Spaniards from Tangier 


were sent to Cadiz on the Lazaro, where they were to be put on trial 
on the charge of attacking the captain. 


Turkey. 
June 4th.—Acceptance by British Government of invitation to a 


conference ve the Straits. (See Great Britain). 
June 12th.—The Grand National Assembly voted an extraordinary 


credit of about £4,000,000 sterling, to be applied partly to national 


defence, and partly to public works. 
June 15th.—It was announced that Kemal Ataturk, as President 


of the Republican People’s Party, had summarily dismissed M. 
Rejed Peker, the secretary-general of the party, and that General 
Ismet Ineunu, the Prime Minister, would act temporarily as secretary- 


general. 























U.S.A. 
June 4th.—The Treasury Department decided to impose additiona) 


‘countervailing duties’’ (ranging from 22} to 56 per cent.) ona 
number of products imported from Germany in large quantities. The 
new duties were tc be imposed under the “‘ anti-dumping ”’ clause of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, and the amount of them was based on the 
department’s estimate of the extent to which each product had been 
subsidized by the German Government. 

June 6th.—The Senate, by 37 votes to 24, passed the new Tax 
Bill, expected to yield an additional $620 million by revising the 
system of taxing business corporations. 

Part of the Report (that concerning neutrality) of the Senate 
Munitions Committee was published. It stated that the possibility 
of a recurrence of activities such as those of Colonel House prior to 
1917 made it imperative to strengthen the existing neutrality legislation, 
and urged that the section of the Act of 1936 concerning loans and 
credits should be strengthened so as to prevent large credits in the 
form of acceptances being made to nations at war. 

(The activities of Colonel House were held to be largely responsible 
for the abandonment by the State Department of the ‘* sound position 
in regard to armed merchantmen proposed by Secretary Lansing.”’) 

June 8th.—British White Paper with text of Notes exchanged re 
War Debt instalment. (See Great Britain). 

June 11th—Mr?® Alfred Mossman Landon, Governor of Kansas, 
was chosen as the Republican candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States, by the Republican Convention at Cleveland. 

June 12th.—By a unanimous vote of the Republican Convention, 
Colonel Frank H. Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, was 
chosen as Vice-Presidential candidate. 

President Roosevelt made a speech at Dallas, the seat of the 
Texas Centennial Exhibition, in which he attacked monopolies. Later, 
in an informal address, he said that the United States would not go 
beyond extending moral help to other nations, lest she become 
‘tangled up with their problems in the days to come.” 

June 15th.—Congress re-assembled after recess. 

The distribution began of Soldiers’ Bonus Bonds to the value of 
$1,900,000,000. 

June 15th.—The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
Orleans refused to sustain the National Labour Relations Board in 
an order requiring the A. Jones and Laughlin Company to reinstate 
some of its employees dismissed because of their activities on behalf 


of a labour union. 


U.S.S.R. 


June 4th.—Statement by Japanese newspaper re alliance with 
China. (See Japan). 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party ended its session. 
in Moscow after deciding to summon the All-Union Congress of Soviets 
to consider the draft of the reformed Constitution. 

June 12th.—The full text of the new draft Constitution was pub- 
lished. The U.S.S.R. was to be composed of eleven (instead of the 
existing seven) “‘ Union Republics ” enjoying equal status, and each 
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having its own Parliament, or “‘ Supreme Council of the Union 
Republic.” The All-Union Parliament, called the “* Supreme Council 
of the U.S.S.R.,”” was te consist of two Chambers: the Lower House, 
or * Union Council,” directly elected by secret ballot with one member 
for each 300,000 electors; and the Upper House, or “ Council of 
Nationalities,” elected indirectly to represent the Soviet republics and 
autonomous National Republics. The two Houses were to elect one 


president for the whole Union, instead of the existing “* Board of 


Presidents.” 
Universal suffrage was provided, and a number of civic rights were 


eranted under the Constitution, including equal pay for both sexes, 
pensions and holidays, religious liberty, freedom of the Press and of 
speech, and the right to hold political demonstrations. 


Yugoslavia. 

June toth.—It was learnt that the Government had decided to 
place with German firms an order for railway material worth 250 
million dinars, making a total of 400 millions for such material recently 


ordered in that country. 
June 11th.—Dr. Schacht arrived in Belgrade and visited the 


Prime Minister. 

June 12th.—M. Lititza, the Minister of Finance, signed an order, 
which was to take effect on June 25th, restricting imports from 
Great Britain, the United States and certain other non-clearing 
countries, with the object of encouraging trade with Germany. 

Dr. Schacht had conversations with the Yugoslav National Bank. 


Venezuela. 
June 14th.—The general strike begun on June roth was called off. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1936 
Conference of the States Signatory of 
the Straits Convention of Lausanne .. 


*Permanent Central Opium Board .. Geneva 


*Ninety-second Session of the League 
Council = pe ides .. Geneva 


*Expert Committee on Economic Cycles Geneva 
*Committee on Economic Cycles ... Geneva 
*Seventeenth Session of the League 

Assembly was = 3 .. Geneva 
General Election .... ate ‘ .. Finland 


July 
July ... ™Inter-Governmental Contenenee 9 ve » Status 
of Refugees from Germany _.... ... Geneva 


June 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 


July 2nd ... *Inter-Governmental Conference to estab- 

lish the legal status of Refugees coming 
from Germany Des ee - Geneva 

*Committee of Representatives of 
Scientific Unions sie ee .. Geneva 
July 7th-r1th *Economic Committee _.... ion a Geneva 

July 8th-oth .... *Advisory Committee on satiate of 
Nations Teaching ie a Geneva 

July 8th-11th Eighth Congress of the international 
Federation of Trade Unions .... . London 
July gth ... “Committee of Scientific Experts .. Geneva 


July roth-11th *Executive Committee of the Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation and 
Director’s Committee of the beast 
zation 

July 13th-18th *Eighteenth Pusey Sete ) the may 
ternational Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation 


July 23rd-30th World Leisure Congress ... seg Hamburg 
July 27th-30th International Commission of Agieiitien Oslo 


July 31st-August 14th Seventh Congress of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship i ; . Cheltenham 


July 3rd 


Geneva 


Geneva 


August 28th—Sept. 8th International Goodwill tinal ... Budapest 
August 31st ... *Financial Committee oe Geneva 


International Council of Women (Biennial 
Congress) ae Dubrovnik 


*Diplomatic Contanaee to examine draft 

Convention on use of weasels in 

the cause of Peace .... Geneva 
Study Tour of International Hospital Czecho- 

Association , ‘ slovakia 
September 7th .. “Eighteenth Session “a the Kanto 

Assembly = : es .. Geneva 

American Presidential Election coe, USA, 


September 


September 3rd 
September 6th-15th .... 


November 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


Peal, Ashdown & Hart, Lid., Printers, Buwelé ‘Street , ‘Lenin Wl I 
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